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|the cross. Example, it is true, has a powerful|of the mercenary priests of that age, who pro- 
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WM. D. PARRISH & CO., effect; and from our being commanded not to/faned the high calling of the ministers of the 
No. 4 NORTH FIFTH sTREET, putLapeLPuta, | hide ourcandle undera bushel, but so to let our}gospel? Let their writings testify. Now, al- 
light shine, as that others seeing our good|though the great inconsistency of the lives of 
works may be led to glorify our Father who is|many of those hireling priests, their total and 
in Heaven,a good example may safely be num-/manifest unfitness for the office which they as- 
|'bered among the means divinely sanctioned for}sumed and profaned, was an aggravation of 
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the propagation of the Redeemer’s reign. But/their guilt and presumption, yet we must never 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. - 


with regard to doing the divine will, in the|lose sight of the fact, that a change of men has 


AGENTS. | general, or in the choice of a religious profession|in no waychanged their respective systems ; 
George C. Baker, New York. lin particular, it will not suffice forany one to|nor yet ar@ werto forget, that the sacred func- 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. have no other inducement than the example of|tions of a gaspel minister can only be fitly per- 


at fellow mortal. While we shall not stand ex-| formed min yres whom the Holy Spirit anoints 
, . excused for doing evil by our having therein fol-| with powe® from:on high. The most exem- 
Ter et ae oo ceca Te a wulticade meiche shall we be justified | plary life, #harity to all mankind, the most cri- 
, F ‘in adopting even the highest profession of the|tical knowledge of the Scriptures, an impres- 
That this is an interesting and important in-| Christian name, unless it be the result of deep|sive and powerful eloquence, one and all of 
quiry will be admitted, [ expect, by all classes:|inwrought conviction. We read of oneamong|them, do not render the man-anointed, or the 
by those who are dissatisfied, from whatever the guests at a certain king’s supper, being|sell-made preacher, one whit more a true mi- 
cause, with the Society’s profession and prac-|ordered to be thrown into utter darkness, be-|nister, thamwere the persecuting priests among 
tice ; as well as by those who are thoroughly cause he had not on a wedding garment. To| whom the early Friends lifted up their voice of 
convinced of their rectitude, and their accord-| some also who could cry Lord, Lord; and who| warning and rebuke. 
ance with the Scriptures of Truth. ‘could testify that they had eaten and drunk in| And here has been the error into. which 
Were the inquiry one which admitted of|his presence, and had heard him teach in their|many among Friends, who have known better 
easy solution, it appears in my view to be/streets, we may remember how appalling was|things, have fallen. The more diffused intel- 







doubtful, whether certainty respecting it would |the answer. ligence of our own times—the’ decorum 
be more beneficial to any, than the state of| In reference, therefore, to the subject of our|of outward manners—and the wi ad of 
doubt in which the question must necessarily | present inquiry, the only conclusion to which) religious knowledge, haves the 
be involved. we can come, and it seemsa most salutary one, | race of drinking, swearingylox: 3. 


I believe it to be a general and correct opinion|is this :—* Let every man be fully persuaded|There is no doubt, that many. of the preachers 
that, it this country, Friends are decreasing.|in his own mind.” By nothing merely adven-jof other denominations, are men of sincere 
This decrease, too, appears not of any recent|titious should we either be elevated or depress-|piety, according to their own persuasion ; 
origin ; but has been gradually going on forjed. . It is now, as it was in ancient days, the| anxious to turn men from she evil of their ways, 
many years, probably through.the greater part|same to be saved by (or with) many or the few.)and eXertingover others mahi ; 
ofacentury. Still, this is but matter of conjec-|To the rightly exercised traveller Zionward,|good. Yet thesé¢ men, almost witho 
ture; as owing to no official census being ever|the following lines are often sweetly a com-|tion, minister in their own time; pre 











taken, there is no certainty either as to the time| panion:— ‘by week, the didactic lecture or elo exhor- 
when the decrease became perceptible, or as “ Good when He gives—supremely good ; |tation, which they read, or pronogiite without 
to ity extent. Nor less when He denies : inotes, from the pulpit; they pray as the clock 

Suppose there was evidence of the contrary | Even crosses from His sovereign hand, 'strikes, and go through the worshipping of the 
being the case, what would be the effect upon| Are blessings in disguise. | Almighty by prescribed formulas. They may 


our members? It would seem that it must na-| Discouraging circumstances—such as we have|be the most eloquent of rhetoricians—the most 
turally have a tendency to confirm them in the|been contemplating—are made promotive of|persuasive of pleaders—the most cogent of 
rectitude of their profession. This at least|advancement to those whose eye is kept single,|reasoners; they may, in private life, be exem- 
would be the effect with the more superficial ;|and tend to make them “gird up their loins|plary in the performance of all their social 
with others again, the evidence we speak of|more firmly to the race divine.” \duties; yet, if there is any truth in the profes- 
would be of little weight. It is written, A} To pursue our subject a little further. We)sion of Friends, the rightly authorized preach- 
good man should be satisfied from himself."”) might enquire how it happens that the Reli-|ing of the gospel has an awakening and contrit- 
Those thus inwardly satisfied, would find little | gious profession of Friends finds fewer suppor-|ing power, to which these, with all their crea- 
basis for superstructure, in what might be|ters than formerly? Fearing, however, that|turely efforts, can never reach. Far from me, 
merely an outward and circumstantial coinci-|this would lead me into greater length, than at|and far from my friends, be the presumptuous 
dence. present may be convenient for the pages of thought, that the Almighty never blesses the 

On the other hand, what effect should even| The British Friend, I shall waive the subject;|well-meant and sincere services of the preach- 
the certainty of those who make the same pro-| with the view, in the meantime, of adverting to|ers of other persuasions with the life giving 
tession as we do being on the decrease, have! another branch of it, and, as it appears to me,|influences of His Holy Spirit. But the system in 
upon us? At first sight, it is apt to raise alone of more importance. It is this :—What! which they are trained, and by which they live, 
feeling of discouragement. This, too, as in the| inducement, what adequate benefit presents, to is, in our view as a Society, radically and 
former supposition, must chiefly be felt, in a make Friends abandon, or change in part their essentially wrong; and however they may oc- 
permanent way, by the more shallow; the dis-| profession for any other? casionally be made to feel, that times and sea- 
ciple indeed, who has known something of} Can it be the case, to any extent, that dis-|sons are not at their command, yet if they go 
what is meant by hating even his own life in|satisfaction with the view which the Society,|on preparing and delivering at set periods their 
order to discipleship, must ever consider his, from the first, has entertained regarding Wor- prayers and sermons, it cannot be otherwise 
religion the same to him, whether he be the|ship and Ministry, is at the root of the decision|than that their preaching and praying are of 
inhabitant of a desolate island, or likely to be| we speak of? Let us consider in what light their own- invention, and not in the appoint. 
overwheimed in a multitude. Truth is, in no|the early Friends viewed the systems of Wor-|ment and under the immediate anointing of the 
degree, affected by numbers for or against it.|ship and Ministry out of which they felt them-|Head of the Church. After making all the 
Naturally, it is without question much more|selves called. Did they not regard with feel-|exceptions that can in reason be required, in 
agreeable to find ourselves among the many|ings even of indignation and abhorrence, those) favour of individuals, still the system remains ; 
ascribing Hosannas, than among such a few a0 (ales and lifeless forms of worship, together|and as long as that system lasts, it will, in the 
were found to attend their Lord and Master to! with the profligacy and shameless ignorance! very nature of the thing, train up mere formal- 
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ists as preachers; it will make mere formal | may show it thee, as He has done to many 
hearers; and will substitute an outward com-joihers, for years before He calls thee to the| 
pliance with ceremonies, a bare recital of for-| public acknowledgment of it. I believe, also, 
mulas, for inward and experimental religion|that young converts—those who are newly|language of the present day, is the same as 
among professing Christians. awakened to the value and importance of reli-|that in which the records of the Old Testament 

The more fair-seeming and goodly the preach-| gion—are very apt, in the ardour of their feel-| were originally written. This, however, is not 
ers trained up in this false system are, the|ings,to imagine they are called to great things, correct. ” "The ancient eae tas was 
greater is the danger to our own members, and jand, in the overflowings of that love to their/the same as the Canaanitish and ancient 
especially to our ministers, of an intimate|Saviour which may be raised in their hearts, | Phenecian. Although the Patriarch Abra- 
friendship and co-operation with them in pri-jto believe they must, as thou expressest it,| ham was a Chaldean, he and his father’s family 
vate life, and in works of public utility and)‘ speak His praise,’’ to those around them ;|heing natives of Ur, in Chaldea, or as some 
Christian benevolence; for, witnessing their) but it does appear to me to be one of the very others suppose, Ur, in Mesopotamia, his long 
amiable and virtuous conduct—having a com-jsuccessful stratagems of our ever watchful|sojourn in Canaan, and the continued residence 


mon feeling in the benevolent plans in which | enemy to persuade the young, as soon as they|there, of the Patriarchs Isaac and Jacob, pro- 
they are engaged—we may allow these feel-| begin to walk in the right way themselves, that|bably rendered them familiar with the language 
ings an undue influence in judging of such as|they are called upon to teach others, rather|of the country, and mostly effaced the know- 
ministers of the gospel. The spirit of discern-|than to abide under that blessed teaching which |ledge of their original tongue. After the re- 
ment may thus be gradually weakened, so as| would, if they had patience to endure its secret moral of Jacob and his family to Egypt, being 
not merely to lower the standard of our own/reproofs, and to wait upon its many salutary|shepherds, the “ abomination” with whieh 
profession, and blind us to the radical errors of|though silent monitions, in due time make them|they were viewed by the Egyptians, and being 
the system of worshipping in man’s will, and;much more capable to do so, in their daily life|concentrated in one neighbourhood, while few 
praying at set times; but the Divine gift which|and conversation. I write to thee in great/in number, no doubt contributed materially to 
may have been bestowed upon individuais,|freedom, because thou hast asked it, and be-| preserve and perpetuate among themselves 
may, through their unwatchfulness, be not|cause, as one who has lived longer, and has|the language they brought with them from 
only impaired, but ultimately withdrawn; and|seen something of the insidious working of Canaan. The five books of Moses, called the 
instead of a ministry which stands in the power|the cruel tempter, | feel it my duty to doso,/pentateuch, were accordingly written in the 
and demonstration of the Spirit, there may be|being assured, also, thou wilt accept it as it|Canaanitish and Phenecian language, as were 


For Friends’ [ntelligencer. 
THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 
It is supposed by many, that the Hebrew 





only left the form, without the substance. 
Previous also to the introduction of any such 
change as we have been supposing, either in 
the belief or practice of our Society, in refer- 
ence to this subject, we should require to be 
well satisfied of two things,—first, that where 
words and ceremonies are wanting, there is no 
true worship; and second, that worship is but 
another name for these ceremonies. The con- 
trary of all this has all along been the belief of 
Friends; and, till it can be shown to be a fal- | 


is intended—not to discourage thy progress in}al] the records of the Old Testament, until the 
the way that is cast up for thee, whatever that|time of the captivity of the tribes of Judah and 
may be, but to show thee, if it may be, some of| Benjamin, by Nebuchadnezzer, king of Baby- 
the dangers that surround the path of the lon. During their seventy years sojourn in 
young pilgrim. The longer I live, the more|the land of their captivity, being thinly dis- 
anxious I feel that the Lord may give me such persed throughout a large portion of that vast 
a sense of the awful importance of the great empire, and in accordance with the common 
truths of religion, as that I may always be/fate of war captives in those days, probably 
fearful of substituting expression for erperience,|slaves, they appear to have lost, to a great ex- 
and that I may be more desious to feed in secret| tent, the knowledge of the Hebrew language; 
upon the bread of life, than to talk about it to}for upon their return from their captivity to 


lacy, the change we have alluded to as desirable others. Let us remember, my dear, that still-| 
by some, could not possibly be one for the|est streams are the deepest, and that it often 
better—instead of “ going on unto perfection,” |pleases the great Sanctifier, Enlightener, and 


it would truly be a “turning again to the weak|Comforter of the Lord, to carry on his work in 


and beggarly elements’ of man’s invention ;|their souls, often in a very hidden manner. I| 
“ having begun in the Spirit,” it would be ex-/ would, therefore, rathet encourage thee to dili- 
pecting to be “« made perfect in the flesh.”—/gence in the duties of the closet, to private 
Fromthe British Friend. reading of the Scriptures, to close self-examina- 


their native land, they introduced into Judea, 
the Chaldean dialect; and their historical re- 
cords were thereafter preserved in that lan. 
guage, which has been used by the Jews from 
that to the present time, and is what is gen- 
erally, though incorrectly, denominated the 
Hebrew language. 

But the ancient Hebrew or Phenecian, or 


tion, meditation, and secret prayer, than to suf-|Canaanitish language, in which the Jewish re- 
|fer thyself to be drawn forth into much con-|cords were written, anterior to the Babylonian 
|Versation or reciting on thy spiritual concerns. |captivity, and which was the common language 
lIf thou look to the Lord Jesus, and desire 10 bejof the Jews previous to that event, is now 
|his sincere humble follower, He has promised, nearly extinct; the most perfect remaining 
isuch “shall not walk in darkness, but shall|/specimen of it is probably exhibited in the 
Before I enter on any description of our|have the light of life ;” and there is no teach-| Samaritan bible. 

movements, I shall proceed to notice some of|ing like his teaching. With} When the ten tribes were carried into cap- 
the contents of thine. Thou mayest be assur-/Tespect to visiting the sick poor, thou knowest | tivity by the king of Assyria, that monarch 
ed, my dear, we feel for and with thee, under|! have ever encouraged thee in the course of|sent a motly colony of various other conquered 
those exercises thou describest; but I infer, |thy visits amongst them, for this purpose, if thou| nations, to occupy the country that had been 
from the tenor of the communication altogether, |feel inclined to read to them—it is a very use-jrendered desolate by the removal of the ten 
thy mind is at present in a state of excitement, |ful and profitable employment for thee andjtribes as captives into Assyria. Their capital 
which it is safer for thee not to foster; for,|them; but I scarcely need say to thee, it re-|was Samaria, and the inhabitants were gene- 
thankful as we ought to be, and I hope are |quires great caution, and much religious ex-|rally termed Samaritans. Their religion was 
that thy attention is seriously turned to the| perience, to speak suitably to persons who are,|as various, and as heterogeneous, as were the 
consideration of those solemn truths which are|pethaps, undergoing the correcting discipline|different nations from which they had been 
of infinite and eternal importance, and on which|of our Heavenly Father, or whom he may be/collected. After their settlement in the land 
the hopes of the true Christian depend, we training, by many afflictions, to a better inheri-jof Israel, their proximity to the remaining 
should be sorry to see thee carried away by|tance. “'I'o speak a word in season ” requires |tribes of Juda and Benjamin, who had not 
that current, which, though it may not always|the assistance of that Spirit which only can|yet been removed into captivity, who worship- 
take the same direction, seems, in the present|teach us to speak right; and, therefore, I/ed in their splendid temple ut Jerusalem, no 
day, to endanger the deep though hidden work | would say, itis often safer, especially for young |doubt enabled them to discover the vast supe- 
which must be carried on in every regenerated | persons like thysetf, to offer up a secret prayer|riority of the Jewish theology, over the de- 
soil (and which is not the work of a day) be-|in their behalf, if that is raised in the heart,| grading polytheism professed among them- 
fore it can be prepared to bring forth mature,|than to express ourselves to them under the|selves. In addition to which, there was the 
substantial and good fruit to the praise of the;imfluence of present excitement. I hope, my|prevailing sentiment, common in those days, 
great Husbandman. Far be it from me toldear, this letter will not discourage thee.|that a people or nation, to be prosperous and 
give an opinion asto what may be thy future| Wait on the Lord, be of good courage, and He|happy, must pay homage to the Deity that 
path; the great Head of the Church chooses |shall strengthen thine heart. ipresided over that particular land in which 
His own instruments as it pleaseth Him—but| From thine affectionate they dwelt. This sentiment may have exer- 
even if it should be His purpose that thou! |\cised an important influence over the Israelites 
shouldst thus testify to the love of Him, He| Manta 8. Fox. \as a people; and may to some extent account 
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From the Memoirs of Maria Fox. 

Lonpon, 24th of Fourth mo. 1837. 
To a Young Friend. 
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for their remarkable predilection towards the|and was followed up by the more violent symp-| hunting a wild boar wherewith to regale us. 
idolatrous practices of the inhabitants whom|toms. In this last form I commenced the) When told that our forms of worship in America 
they superseded. The language of the Israel-|treatment with the camphorated mixture, now Were different from theirs, they replied — What 
ites on a certain occasion strongly favours this| directed at the foot of this letter. matters it? Christ died for all! Do you not 
sentiment. When reproved by the Prophet! I gave a table spoonful every one two or believe in Him?” When told that we did, 
for their idolatry, they, with much assurance,|or three hours, according to the urgency of|they said: “Then what are forms before God ? 
replied, that when they offered sacrifices to\the symptoms—adding from fifteen to thirty He looks to the heart! We are brothers ?’ 
the Queen of Heaven, and poured out drink|drops of laudanum to each dose, cr to every And brothers they continued to call us to the 
offerings to her, they wanted nothing; but,/second dose, until the diarrhea was checked, |!ast. 
since they had ceased doing so, they were in| At the same time I directed the patient to take| “We could not trace their origin, but con- 
mee all re. : be atts |weak port wine sangaree seagnes: It was my |cluded that they are either the descendants of 
peared to be from an apprehension that o ine| ibes >hristiani 
dts’ Tolighon wan: inet csupeable’ what thy te be pen intern halteeae moamblet, Sask encteloke: iat Ue bance or ae eaate aes 
spake to the king of Assyria, saying, “the. ae i ae waler<- if'| reacdien abesidcail Vl 
| a g y ying, loaf sugar—fill up with boiling water—and, if|escaped the Mahommedan alternative of ‘ the 
dete ee aoe _ ye jagreeable, add some grated nutmeg. Let the | Koran or the sword,’ or of the Crusaders under 
: , tthe manner patient partake of it either warm or cold—ac-|the Christian Lord of Karak: They number 
ol the God of the land, therefore he hath sent |cording to his taste. jabout 150 families, and live in the town—the 
aan among them.” The king, therefore, | My experience led me to the conclusion that/ only one now left in the once populous country 
a aandat Ausieaenmaicee adamant 7: weak — — nae 8 better omeetlot Moab. Within the walls are also the huts 
goon fake Gd ct eat than the strong alcoholic stimu ants—in addi-|of 100 Muslim families, and outside are the 
manner of the God of the land, At tion [ directed chicken water, &c., &c. ‘black tents of the fierce tribe Kera Ceyeh, 
is from this priest that the Samaritans claim to! My object was to arrest the diarrhea as|numbering 760 fighting men.” 
have received the pentateach, or five books of !quick as possible. I viewed it as colliquative| ' : 
Moses—being in the very original language in|and exhausting, rather than critical, as in com-| 
which they were written, they insist their cOpy|mon bilious Meshes 
is the most perfect one in existence, and its gether different. 


The Christians invited them to visit their 
[ ded | ‘town in the mountains, which, notwithstanding 
a. regarded it as alto-ithe extreme danger from the Muslim tribes, 
rer : ; “jhe 
superiority over all other translations I believe, they did, and where ultimately saved from de 


As to the dysenteric form, I treated it gene-|, ; ‘hristi 
M ere - struction, by the information of the Christians. 
is fully accorded by those who are the best|rally with a dose of castor oil aad laudanum— The uta the story is as follows:— 


skilled in the researches of antiquity. This | guarding carefully, in the event of diarrhea! ,, Th Christi es 
copy is called Samaritan to distinguish it from ‘supervening, to arrest it as | have proposed. peat ese poor Unristians are much tyran- 
the modern Hebrew, which latter is now in use| [fat any period, after arresting the diarrhea, | = mm ——— _—— ees oo 
ad a Jews, probably in every country the state of the bowels should require medicine,| ) Pinte, is their little cell of osetia which 

where they are scattered. G. F. = | directed the mildest kind—such as spiced —— I: he; 
Ist mo. 1847. shahesk ot. An. ee ican scarcely hold twenty families. Their ac- 

, , *? . . . . . . 

coneuliionat oe —s .- |co w its narration bore the impress 

| Believing, as I do, that the Asiatic or malig-|° unt, which in ite P 


We publish the following letter, and a por-|nant cholera is altogether different from the eee —— by ~ ee 
tion of the note accompanying it, believing that|bilious diseases of our own country, [ cannot _ - aaa 2 i ae — ~ so 1 
it may be useful for future reference, should! understand the necessity for those enormous |} Seg ee se or ep: a 
the epidemic cholera visit those portions of our doses of calomel which I hear of in the western "clr Provisions ne cenaaeintinancnetiiion 
country which it may reach :— country. I do not undertake to pass judgment) ype The obvedt of ail their hopes is to 

To the Editor of the Friends Weekly Intelligencer. jon the practice of others, but [ may be permit-| i wild a church sufficiently large to hold all 

Dear Friends,—On my way to Ohio in ted to say that, so far as the disease fell under with their. wives and children: for, with all 

1834, somewhere, I think, between Chambers-|™Y observation in this city, I believe such a 1 


aa Tl aided pedestal to & their intolerance, the Muslims respect the 
burg and Bedford, we had stopped at a public| ac eeepes 80 house of Him whom they call ‘ Issa,the Pro- 


house for the night, and were sitting in a room| poner RESRARENS, Ar UOT going sate Oe het of the Christians,’ 
by ourselves—say about nine, or between nine |SUJECts and suggesting SR eee bitin The foundations, and part of the walls of a 
and ten o'clock in the evening—when a stage | oped and advanced stages; this i must leave;| seailin th b ' 7 f aa 
S . . ye * ’ 

drove up, and a person from it came in and in-| >Uts as to those simple directions for the pre-\ 0 h aa aor thie Cee eect 
quired for us. He was shown into our room,|™onitory stage, the affection and solicitude I) oO aches vont finish it. Th ; 

4 . , - = . . re > s 2 2 
and handed me the inclosed letter from Doctor |e! for thue and thy companion induces me to, Yeats, they me = ~ Christ ne rs ee 
Parrish. Your friend, Joun Comiy. | fer them. a ym "henost whi h eae 8 te deliv - 
Byberry, Ist Mo. 18th, 1849. That the Shepherd of Israel, who has put|4re in ‘America, which © protnise — 


aad ' forth thyself and companion in the present en- With many apologies for its phraseology they 
Philadelphia, 8th mo. 20, 1834. | cagement, may lead you along in safety and| begged me to write it out more fully for them; 
54s t ) € 5 , 


My Dear Friend,—t regretted that I did not permit you to return to the bosom of vour| butt prefer sending it forth in its own simple 
see thee on first-day evening. I called atWm. families, with the reward of peace, is the earn- and touching brevity. I will only add that a 
Wharton’s for the purpose; he informed thee est désite of thy affectionate friend little should be given, and that discreetly, at dif- 
of the loss of the Ohio epistle, which, after! Pe Scie iataiate ferent times, so as not to excite the cupidity of 


long and diligent search, is now given up. o the Muslims. The Board of Foreign Missions of 


As the western country, it appears, has a’ at : ae s , |New York will doubtless receive what may be 
share of the Asiatic Cholera, I have thought} A CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE LAND OF given, and forward it either to their Beyrut or 
it proper to offer thee, and thy worthy friend MOAB. jto the Anglican Bishop at Jerusalem, for dis- 
and companion, Benj. Price, a few brief ree. We have seen no more interesting piece of tribution.” 
marks on the subject. intelligence, than one communicated in the| APPEAL. 


When the disease prevailed in this city, it Washington Union, by Lieut. Lynch, c 

on the dises ‘ in this | é g Inion, by Lieut. Lynch, comman- Si}. ne va 
presented itself, in a large majority of cases, dant of the Dead Sea Expedition. He states By God's favor: May it, God waning reach 
in a manageable form—if taken early and that on the ninth day after being on the shcres| America, and be presented to — om ar 
treated properly. It was generally attended of the Dead Sea, the party were overtaken by| brothers, whose happiness may the Almighty 


by premonitory symptoms, as we called them,|a Simoom, and for five days were overcome God preserve: Amen. apeuan. 
and they were of two kinds—the first was/with intense heat, and prostrated, Lt. Lynch We are at Kerak, a few poor Christians, and 
diarrhea, or simple looseness of the bowels,|says :— are building a church. 


which sometimes existed for some days before! “On the afternoon of the 14th day, on the| We beg your excellency to help us in this 
the violent symptoms came on, sometimes only coast of Moab, to our surprise we were greeted | undertaking, for we are very weak, a 

a few hours. iby a deputation of Christians from Karak, the! The land has been unproductive and visited 

Another form consisted in a frequent disposi- Kerjath Moab of the Bible. by the locusts for the last seven years. 

tion to go to stool, and with slight discharges,) “The joy of this people at meeting us was| The church is delayed in not being accom- 
something like a mild dysentery—this was much|unbounded. They caressed us, brought us plished, for want of means: for we area few 
less to be dreaded than the diarrhea, for this| water and Jaban, (sour milk) all they had, and Christians, surrounded by Muslims. . 

in some casesreduced the strength very rapidly,|some of them spent nearly the whole night} This being all that is necessary to write to 











































































you, Christian brothers in America, we need/dial is faster than the clock. On the 15th ofjtract strong personal regard and friendship 


say no more. 
The trusters in your bounty. 
Asp’atLaH En Nanas, (Sheikh) 
Yaxos En Nanas. 
Kerak, 21 Jamad Awak, 1264. 
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EQUATION OF TIME. 
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April, the 16th of June, the 31st of August, and 
the 24th of December, the clock and sundial 
perfectly coincide, and the true solar day is 
exactly twenty-four hours. 

Since the stars are found to gain three min- 
utes and fifty six seconds upon the sun every 
day, amounting in a year to one diurnal revolu- 
tion, it follows that, in 365 days, as measured 


for them. 

In England this has been remarkably the 
case, especially of late years, as the history 
of the various public institutions and philan- 
thropic societies of that country could show. 
The names of prominent English Friends are 


The natural or solar day is the time which| by the sun, there are 366 days as measured by often seen associated with those of “ Reve- 


the sun takes in passing from the meridian of 
any place till it comes round to the same 
meridian again ; or it is the time from noon to 
noon. A sidereal day is the time in which the 
earth revolves once about its axis, as determin- 
ed by the fixed stars. The rotation of the 
earth is the most equable and uniform motion 
in nature, and is completed in 23 hours, 56 
minutes, and 4 seconds; for any meridian on 
the earth will revolve from a fixed star to that 
star again in this time. Sidereal days, there- 
fore, are all of the same length; but solar or 
natural days are not. The mean length of a 
solar day is twenty-four hours, but 1s some- 
times a little less. 

The reason of the difference between the 
solar and sidereal day is, that as the earth ad- 
vances almost a degree eastward in its orbit, in 
the same time that it turns eastward round its 
axis, it must make more than a complete rota- 
tion before it can come into the same position 
with the sun that it had the day before; in the 
same way, as when both the hands of a watch 
or clock set off together, as at 12 o'clock, for 
instance, the minute hand must travel more 
than a whole circle before it will overtake the 
hour hand, that ‘is, before they will be in the’ 
same relative position again. It is on this ac- 
count that the sidereal davs are found to be on 
an average, shorter than the solar ones by tliree 
minutes and fifty-six seconds. 

As a clock is intended to measure exactly 
twenty-four hours, it is evident that, when a 
solar day consists of more than twenty-four 
hours, it will not be noon by the sun till it is 


past noon by the clock; in which case the sun| 


is said to be slow of the clock. . But when a 
solar day consisis of less than twenty-four 
hours, it will be noon by the sun before it is 


noon by the clock ; and the sun is then said to) 


be fast of the clock. 

The time measured by aclock is called equal 
or mean time, and that measured by the ap- 
parent motion of the sun in the heavens, or by 
a sundial, is called apparenttime. The adjust- 
ment of the difference of time, as shown by a 
well regulated clock and a true sundial, is called 
the equation of time. 

There are two reasons for the difference 
between the sun anda well regulated clock. 
One of these reasons is the inclination of the 
earth's axis to the plane of its orbit. The other 
is the inequality of the earth’s motion in its 
orbit. This orbit is an ellipse, and the motion 
of the earth is quicker in its perihelion than in 
its aphelion. This inequality in the earth’s 
motion causes our summer half year to be 


about cight days longer than the winter half, 


year. 

There are in the course of the year, as many 
mean solar days as there are true ones, the 
clock being as much faster than the sundial on 


‘the stars. “This regular return of the fixed 
stars to the meridian affords an easy method of 
determining whether our clocks and watches 
keep true time. Make the trial in the following 
manner: - Let asmall hole be made through 
ithe window shutter, or in a thin plate of metal 
fixed for that purpose. Then ‘observe at what 
‘time in the night a particular starsdisappears 
behind a chimney or some other/object at a 
small distance. ‘ Do the same on the next night, 
and if it disappears on the'second ‘night three 
minutes and fifty-six seconds sooner’ by the 
clock or watch than it did the night previous ; 
do the same night after night, and if you con- 
tinue to' observe: the same variation*in the 
star’s disappearing, it is certain that the time- 
piece goes right. But, if this result does not 
take place, it is certain that the time-piece is 
not accurate. “y 
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DecrEAsE oF THE Society oF FRIENDS IN 
Encianp.—The question of the increase or 


rends,” “ Honorables,” &c., in the manage- 
ment of these institutions; and their co-ope- 
ration is sought for, and their society courted 
by those high in authority, both in church 
and state. 

Under these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that the standards of the Society in 
regard to worship and ministry should be 
lowered, for, although individuals well 
grounded in its faith and practices may resist 
such influences, and maintain their principles 
without wavering under all circumstances, 
yet it must be confessed that the tendency 
of such associations, is to become accommo- 
dated to the prevailing views of those with 
whom we unite, and for whom we have feel- 
ings of high regard and esteem, especially 
where it is feared that opposition may create 
a jostle; or may subject us to the charge of 


'narrow-mindedness. 


The connection of many Friends in Eng- 


diminution in the members of . the Society of|land with Bible Societies, with movements 
Friends, which is discussed by a writer in|for “converting the heathen,” with Tract So- 
‘the British Friend, whose article, copied from|cieties in which the prevailing views of the 
‘that journal, appears in this number, is one|church are promulgated, and + with - various 
‘which has probably often occupied the minds|philanthropic movements in which the clergy 
lof individuals here. The English writer ap-jare the prominent leaders, all go to show a 
pears to unite with the prevalent opinion that laxity in regard to the ancient testimonies of 
in Great Britain the Society is decreasing,|the Society, which is a sufficient cause for a 
‘and proceeds to consider the reasons for this decrease in numbers, and has for many years 
‘past afforded evidence of a wide departure 





| declension. 
Without now expressing an opinion in re-from the simplicity and purity of ancient 
gard to the state of things in America, it may Quakerism. 

not be improper to notice the causes to which | We are therefore not surprised that the 
‘the writer referred to attributes the falling| correspondent of the “ British Friend” should 
off from the ancient faith manifested in his|see in these associations, a prominent cause 
own country, and to see how far these are |of the declension of the Society in England. 
operative amongst us. | The same causes are we believe operative 
| Dissatisfaction with the views and practice here, although toa more limited extent. The 
lof Friends in regard to worship and ministry, doctrinal discussions, and alienation of feel- 
land a laxity in the support of our testimony | ing on account of opinions, which Jed to the 
against the system of hireling ministry, are | Separation of 1827, produced at that period in 
‘believed to be prominent causes of this de- the minds of many of the young, a distrust 
‘clension. in the efficacy of the fundamental principle of 
| The hireling ministers of the present day, Quakerism, and induced them to turn to the 
have a higher standard of morals, and are “weak and beggarly elements,” and hence 
|more identified with the mass of the people, |many went off to other Societies, and have 
‘than they were at the early rise of the So-|since sustained the forms, rituals, and man 
ciety of Friends. ‘made ministry of the various churches, so 


| They are found participating in the be-|called. 





| 


some days of the year, as the sundial is faster| 
than the clock on others. Thus the clock is nevolent movements of the day, and there are 
faster than the sundial from the 24th of Decem-| amongst them many examples of virtue and 
ber to the 15th of April, and from the 16th of|_. ty 

June, to the Bist of August ; but, from the 15th|?"° y: 
of Aprilto the 16th of June, and from the 31st! 


of August to the 24th of December, the sun-|the Society of this class, and may even con-| 


| 


Others imbibed a spirit of disaffection to all 
religious societies, and have since stood aloof 
from them, or have been indisposed to conform 


Friends are necessarily thrown more into|to the order and discipline of Friends. 


In the division of the Society to which we 
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are attached, there is little danger of declen-|ings, when cases are brought to their notice 
sion from the causes which are operating in| through them. 
England. | We hope that the “ Friend to the order and 
There is amongst us a strong and prevalent| discipline of Society,” concurs with us in 
feeling against the formal worship, ministry, these views ; and only desires the correction 
and doctrinal views of what is called the|of the evil complained of, through such Chris- 
“* Orthodox church,” and much of the ancient| tian means as our excellent code of discipline 
zeal against hireling ministry—and although| points out. 
this may not always be maintained according 
to knowledge, yet we believe that a watch- 
ful care over each other for good in the spirit 
of forbearance, will preserve us as a united 


body in the support of this testimony. 


There may be those amongst us in danger “i 
of running into a speculation and airy philoso. Tipate of bie divinity. Not “ ae Bar sire 
phy, altogether opposed to the simple teach-|., be imperfect: and to be imperfect is to be 
ings of the Spirit of Truth in the heart; but| inferior to something else, viz., that which is| 
the previous history of our Society shows, that| perfect, and consequently not to be God. .But 


the exercise of patience and forbearance to-|that which is infinite must be everywhere ; for, 


. 
‘ ; ‘if there were a place where it was not, there 
wards each other, with a firm reliance on the). 014 be a limit to it, and it would be finite. 


truth of our principles and vestimonies, and a|God, therefore, who. is essentially infinite, 
practical conformity thereto in life and con-|must be essentialy omnipresent. . There is) 


} 


ee 

We are requested to call the attention of 

Friends to the fact that the next term of Friends 

Central School will commence on the Ist of 
2d month next. By order of the committee. 
M. H. Mippieron. 
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versation, is the most effectual means o 
uniting us together on that spiritual rock; 


which can alone withstand the assaults from of those orbs of heaven, beyond the reach of 
within and from without. But our object is| human calculation, and the ken of human eye. 


not to enter into this subject at present, but! —— 


merely to call attention to the state of things LIBERIA. 
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fno place where he is not; he pervades the| 
\universe: he is with‘ us here, he is .wher-! 
ever man is not: he is where rolls the furthest! 


telligence, civilization, and true happiness ; not 
the progress which ruins neighbouring nations, 
but that which improves, enriches, exalts, and 
adorns our own. 

Last year the people of Massachusetts volun- 
tarily taxed themselves about a million of dol- 
lars for the support of common schools. There 
is not a native born child in the State, old 
enough to learn, who is not able to read and 
write. In the city of Boston, during the three 
months preceding the 10th of Apri! last, $200,- 
000 were spent in building public school-hous- 
es. The high school just finished in Cambridge, 
with two other school-houses, cost $25,000. 
Another, of splendid and costly character, was 
lately finished in Charleston. Another at New- 
buryport cost $25,000. Within the last year, 
individuals have given $200,000 to Harvard 
College. 

The State is building a reform school for va- 
grant and exposed children, which will cost 
more than $100,000. An unknown individual 
has given $20,000 towards it. 

‘*The State educates ail the deaf, dumb, and 
blind. 

’* Last winter the Legislature made an appro- 
priation to establish a school for idiots. 

These are the new charities and works of 
philanthropy in which Massachusetts is en- 
gaged." She has already finished such institu- 
tions ‘as other States are now engaged in 
establishing. She is from thirty to fifly years 
ahead of the age. Following her example, let 
all endeavor to progress.— 7 renion Gazelte. 


| 
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in England, as developed in the article which! Phe Philadelphia Bulletin says that a letter 
we have transferred to, our columns; believ-|has been received by Elliott Cresson, Esq., of 


| WRITING MATERIALS. 


In the most ancient times it would seem that 





ing that though we are not connected with that city, from Gerard Ralston, dated London, 
the Society in England, our readers feel an| November 24th, conveying intelligence of the 
; “a th bi ; jconclusion of a treaty of Amity and ‘Com- 
interest in the condition of those bearing our) merce, on terms of perfect reciprocity, be- 
name in that country. 


tween the Republic of Liberia and the British 


\Government. President Roberts having suc- 


> , —— ee cessfully negociated the recognition of the 


a ed . Republic and the conclusion of this treaty, was 
An individual over the signature of “A)t9 sail for home+on the 2d inst., in a British 


friend to the order and discipline of society,” |s!oop of war. » The most important news, how- 
addresses a note to the Editors of the Intel-|evet: contained in the letter, is the announce- 


ligencer approbatory of their remarks in re- 


ment that Lord Palmerston, on behalf of Great! 
‘| Britain, had nearly concluded an arrangement 


'writing was used for great occasions only ; and 
\that a rock, a tablet of stone, or a plate of metal 
| was the receptacle. ‘The reader will doubtless 
‘remember the stone tables of Moses, and: the 
‘wish of Job, that his works were graven with 
an iron pen and lead in the rock, The works 
of Homer and Hesiod are said to have been 
| first written on plates of lead, and many ancient 
documents, on copper, of considerable extent, 
fare still met with in India, ‘The use of the 
tablet-stone is still familiar, and the sculptured 
'rocks of the north of Europe show the practice 


ference to the anecdote of a religious meeting t furnish President Roberts with £2,000 to|°! comsigning records to this imperishable ma 


held at Abington, which appeared in our last! purchase all the territory lying between the| 
number—but complaining of the existence of the boundaries of Sierra Leone and Liberia, | 


' — 1 esti te 4 " de is carried on extensively; 
a lifeless ministry ‘which is sustained by a eae sively; 


portion of the Society. 


, . ; wth 'British colony of Sierra Leone. 
ing an opportunity in the spirit of love y 


\the President pledging himself that the slave) 

' trade shall be forever abolished from the whole! 
We would encourage our correspondent|line of coast, from the furthest extremity of 
to faithfulness, in this respect, by sipehe.| Labonte: (enat snd, comth) to Che comet OF ee covered with wax, which was of course more 
ao ; ei stand that a project for purchasing this territory 
and humility, with those ministers who may/|has been entertained by a wealthy friend of, 
be deemed lifeless and burdensome ; believing Colonization in Cincinnati, Mr. McMicken ;) 


jterial to have been frequent amongst our 
|ancestors of the ninth and tenth centuries. 
Some persons are of opinion that the first 
writing was upon thin pieces of wood which 
from their convenience is very probable. Such 
‘boards were used at an early period by the 
|Greeks and Romans, and were frequently 


‘readily written upon than wood. But such 
writing would be more easily obliterated, and 
was therefore used chiefly for temporary pur- 
poses. In one of the comedies of Aristophanes, 


that such a course is more in accordance with, >" this step on the part of the British Govern- a debtor proposes to elude the payment of his 


our order and discipline, than public disap- 


cations of persons who stand in this respon- trade on the African coast, it is a matter o 
considerable consequence in the eyes of a 
who oppose that unrighteous traffic. 
tao 
TRUE PROGRESS. 


sible station, either in meetings or private 
circles. 

Our discipline has wisely, we think, de- 
puted the examination of these questions to 


ment will probably anticipate tbe execution of 
"P’|his plan. As itis likely to have a most import- 
proval ; or than the discussion of the qualifi- ant bearing upon the abolition of the slave 


debt by melting with a burning-glass the 
waxen tablet on which the transaction was 
¢ recorded, while his creditor should be looking 
| over the account. When wax was used, any 
errors were easily erased by rubbing with the 
blunt end of the piece of metal which served 
for a pen. ‘To make the characters more 
visible, it appears that some black substance 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts is a|}was smeared over the surface of the white 


a select body, whose duties and responsibi- burning and a shining light. She is an exam-| wax, which remained in the scratched marks. 

lities are closely identified with the welfare) ple of the true progress of a nation—not that)The convenience of this process caused the 

of society ; although the care of this body does| barbarian progress in the arts of war and blood- practice to be continued long after the introduc- 
. ; ' ._,. |Shed of which such conquerors as Alexander, |tion of other materials. 

- interfere with the private labour of indi-) 14 Tamerlane, and Alaric have furnished ex-| Leaves of trees were used in ancient times 

viduals, or with the action of monthly meet-! amples—but the progress of human virtue, in-' by the Egyptians, and probably by the Greeks. 
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The Hindoos continued the use of the material|the same quill often serving for weeks, and|by the fire which appeared to destroy them, 
until within these very centuries, and even at\even months, [nstances are on record of pens were written on papyrus. No other writing is 
the present time books of leaves are not uncom-|being used for many years. Official clerks! known to exist of nearly that age, although we 
mon in the south of India and in the Island of|may stare at the astounding fact, but where|have some undoubted specimens of ancient 
Ceylon. The leaves of some Asiatic trees are, |calligraphy is not an object,an immense quan-|Egyptian papyrus. We may observe, how- 
from their size and smoothness, so admirably |tity of writing may be executed without mend- ever, that many old manuscripts said to be on 
adapted for books, that the cheapness andjing a pen. Leo Allatius used the same pen|papyrus are in reality written on cotton-paper. 
beauty of European paper has not been able|for forty years, and did not were it out at last:|} In the ninth or tenth century the ase of 
entirely to supersede their use. If we may he lost it by some accident, and bewailed his|paper properly so called was introduced into 
Judge from the name of leaf being still applied|loss bitterly. P. Holland, the translator of Europe. ‘This article had already been manu- 
to paper books, we should imagine these leaves|Pliny, completed that work with a single pen ;\fectured in China, from a remote period, 
to have been formerly the principal material in|and he celebrates the achievment in the follow-|(A. D. 95,) of the internal substance of the 
use. ing doggerel verse :-— /bamboo, sometimes of the mulbery-tree, and 

The interior bark of trees is of very ancient! ‘ With one sole pen I wrote this book, occasionally of cotton. About the middle of 
use, and its latin name (liber) seems to intimate | Made of a grey goose quill; ‘the seventh century the manufacture was 
that it was as ancient among the Romans as the A pen it was when Lit took, brought to Samarcand, or perhaps this city was 
art of writing itself; no other name being used | A pen I leave it sul. the only depot of China paper, as it was of 


for a book than that of the writing materials.) We may well laugh at distress of mind oc-/some other objects of Chinese skill brought 
In one respect the bark was superior to the|casioned by the loss of sucha relic; and alintothe west by the Arabs. It seems to be 
leaf; it could be rolled into a volume, which|great writer has pronounced the fondness for! ascertained that a manufactory of cotton-paper 
was the favorite form among the ancients,/an old pen to be the mark of a little mind ; but,| was established at Mecca in the year 716, from 
while the leaf would crack if subjected to such after all, these attachments to insensible objects| whence it was brought by the Greeks to Con- 
a process. have a tinge of poetry in them, and are the /stantinople. 

Linen cloth was occasionally used, but was|marks at least of an amiable temper. The invention of cotton-paper, as far as com- 
never very common. ‘The mummy cases, ‘The skins of animals were another and very|mon use required, superseded tbat of all other 
found in Egypt have occasionally linen manu-/ancient material for writing upon. The obvi-|writing materials. It was of good color, made 
scripts folded in them, and the Chinese before!ous convenience of this substance must have|very thick, and glazed with a tooth or hard 
the invention of paper used silk and cotton caused its udoption as soon as any means were|stone, until it became smooth and lustrous, 
cloths. ‘The Romans also wrote on linen, asit'devised for preserving it from spoiling ; and|when it resembled parchment, or vellum. 
is stated by Pliny and others. The use of this the large size of skins, added to their pliabili-/ The Greeks are supposed to have introduced it 
material necessarily introduced an alteration injty, must have caused them to be preferred to|into Western Europe,—first through Venice 
the pro cess of writing, Allthe other substances leaves of trees. Itis most probable that the/into Italy, and afterwards into Germany, where 
we h ve mentioned were rather engraved than| rolls of books mentioned by Ezekiel, Isaiah, and it was known by the name of Greek parchment, 
written upon, and an iron point was used for other prophets, were rolls of skins; and the|Its importation into Spain by the Arabs was 
the purpose. To write upon linen it was very ancient copies of the Bible preserved by} probably somewhat later. Documents of the 
necessary to paint upon it with some colored the Jews of Cochin, in India, are said to be of| eighth century, on cotton-paper, existed inltaly, 
liquid, which might get dry and leave a per-|leather. hese skins would natura!ly be made|and many in Germany as early as the ninth 
manent mark. ‘T'his gave rise to the invention|as white as it was practicable,in orderto receive;and tenth; in France and Spain it appears to 
of pen and ink; the first ink used was proba-\and show the ink, and thus by degrees would have come into general use about the begin- 
bly composed of soot or lamp-black, mixed parchment be invented. ning of the eleventh century; these dates are 
with some sort of size or gum-water. Anink| The invention of parchment is usually at-/deduced from those of manuscripts now exist- 
of this description may be somewhat less flow- tributed to Eumenes, King of Pergamus, whojing; but it must be remembered that such 
ing than our modern ink, and consequently less reigned in the third century before the Christian documents do not afford a certain proof of the 
adapted for rapid writing ; but it has the great era. He was the founder of an extensive!period of the introduction of paper; it is not 
advantage of being a solid body of unalterable library, in which the new manufacture was'likely that the very first documents written 
color, whereas our ink is liable to have its |argely introdeced. The use of this article,!have reached us ; many have doubtless perish- 
color destroyed by several chemical processes. aided by that of paper from papyrus, which was/ed, and some may exist unknown to us ; on the 
The advantage of a solid body appears in the first brought from Egypt about the same time,|other hand, documents purporting to be of a 
manuscripts dug up at Herculaneum, which had a most beneficial influence in diffusing | certain date, may be mere copies made ata 
although burned to a perfect charcoal, and/literature. Its whiteness, strength, and size, more recent period. The earliest date upon 
buried for nearly eighteen centuries, are still cave it a preference over every other material ;|cotton-paper, known in England, is nearly of 
legible ; the ink remained as it was embossed and to its durability we chiefly owe the remains! the middle of the eleventh century. 
on the surface, and appearing blacker than the of ancient science which have reached our) Cotton-paper appears to have supplied all 
burned paper, which, from having been polish- times. Even at the present day, with all our Europe uatil the end of the thirteenth century, 
ed, reflects the light in a small degree. improvements in paper making, the use of when linen-paper, such as we now use, is ascer- 

The instrument answering to our pen was a parchment for documents of importance pre- tained to have been invented. This invention 
reed, a sort of bulrush, which grew in many 'vails over that of paper. Its English name is|has been placed considerably earlier by some 
parts of the East. Such reeds, cut in the man-! most probably a corruption of the ancient one, good authorities, but it would appear that they 
ner of a quill, are still used by all of those Pergamena, which was derived from that of have confounded linen with cotton-paper. In 
nations who write the Arabic character; and the place where it was first manufactured or truth, the earlier specimens of linen-paper differ 
are found even by Europeans who have oc- most used. so little from that of cotton, that it requires a 
casion to write much Persian or Arabic, to be. The Egyptian paper, from the papyrus plant, considerable acquaintance with the peculiar 
more suitable to that character (a way of writ- was fora long time as much in use as parch- characters of the two kindsto distinguish them. 
ing from right to left)than our pens. Those ment. The paper made from it was not what It is most likely that before linen-paper came 
nations who have adopted the Chinese charac- we understand by the term—a mass of torn\into use as a separate article, linen rags 
ter use a camel’s-hair pencil, which is held fragments of vegetable matter, evenly spread would be occasionally mingled with cotton by 
perpendicularly in the hand ; and although it out, and joined together by size and their own the manufacturer, and as such a mixture would 

would seem to us to be but little adapted for adhesiveness; it was a species of inner bark, tend to improve the fubric, the proporiion of 
quick writing, the Chinese write their compli-'or thin pellicle, separated from the plant by a linen would be increased, until at length it 
cated characters with these implements with a sharp tool, and pasted together in layers until would be used alone. The oldest documents 
rapidity seldom equalled by European writers. it attained the desired size and thickness, when ascertained by competent judges to be on 

The quill appears to have been first in use it was pressed and polished. his sort of| paper, made wholly of linen, date very early 
about the year 600: the word penna, meaning paper continued to be used contemporaneously in the fourteenth century, and before the close 
a quill, is not found in any work older than that) with parchment until about the twelfth century, of that century they are found in England, 

period, previous to which we usually find the when the introduction of modern paper caused France, Spain, Italy, and Germany. But the 
word calamus, areed. This word still exists|it to be disused, and the art of making it was) manufacture spread slowly although the paper 
in the modern Italian word calamajo, which lost. It was very extensively employed by/itself was soon in use in all parts of Europe. 
signifies inkstand. The quill hasan advantage |the Romans, and by the Greeks in Rome. Ail| The first manufactures appear to have been in 
over the reed in being finer and more durable, |the rolls burned at Herculaneum, and preserved Spain and in Italy; into the former country the 
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Arabs had long before introduced the making|and the incumbrances by mortgages and/jexample, a legacy of hallowed remembrances 
of cotton-paper, and that of linen would) ground rents at $130,442. The whole number|and associations. The beauty of holiness 
naturally be substituted there as early as in|of heads of families are 4262, of which 315 own| beaming (rough the life of a loved relative or 
any place, particularly as cotton was rare, and| the above amount of real estate, and $194,318 |friend, Is more effectual to strengthen such as 
flax an article of frequent cultivation. In the|in personal property. These 315 freeholders|are weak iqgstand in virtue’s ways, and raise 
year 1366, we find an exclusive patent grant-| consist of 51 mechanics, 78 laborers, 49 trades-|up those thi are bowed down, than precept, 
ed by the Republic of Venice to the town of men, 35 coachmen, 28 waiters, 20 hair-dressets,,command, enireaty, or warning. Christianity 
Treviso, for the manufacture of Jinen-paper.|11 professions! men, preachers, physicians, itself, | believe, owes by far the greater part 
England was so slow in adopting the art, that)&c., and 53 females, 46 of whom are widows. of its moral power, not to the precepts or para- 
although paper was used here as early us the| The total amount of rents paid by 4019 families | bles of Christ, but to his own character, The 
fourteenth century, the first paper-mill was|who occupy tenements is $199,665 46, being| beauty of that holiness which is enshrined in 
not built until the end of the sixteenth, when it an average of $49,68 per family. ‘the four biographies of the Man of Nazareth, 
was introduced by a German, at Dartford, in| The able-bodied portion of this population is|has done more, an’ wil! do more, to regener- 
Kent,—English Magazine. estimated at 3358 men and 4249 women, di-jate the world and bring in an everlasting 
—— | vided into various occupations. Fifty-one males|righteousness, than al! other agencies put 
Statistics of the People of Color of Philadel.|and one hundred and three females follow rag-|together. It has done more to spread his 
phia City and County—The following infor-|ging and boning, which is the common resource |religion in the world, than o!\ that has ever 
mation as to the condition of our colored popu-|of the lowest class out of other employment.|been preached or written on ise evidences of 
lation is gleaned from a pamphlet recently|The number of children attending public and| Christianity. —Chalmers. 
published, being the result of a census taken|charity schools is 1643, and 296 in private! 
near the close of the year 1847, under the di-jschools of which there are no less than 20. 
rection of some members of the Society of/The following is a list of the public and charity | 
Friends. It is believed to present a faithful|schools:—Public Grammar School, in Lom-| 
picture of that portion of our population, the| bard street; Abolition Society’s Infant School,| [ could never divide myself from any man 
bright features of which should inspire them |in Lombard street; Public Primary School, in| upon the difference of an opinion, or be augry 
with hope and confidence for the future, and|Gaskill street; Friends’ School, in Raspberry | with his judgement for not agreeing dibs we 
encourage the benevolent efforts now being|street; Public Primary School, in Brown) in that from which, within a few days I should 
made to remove the distress and degradation|street; Adelphi School, in Wager street; Shiloh | dissent myself.— Thomas Browne. p 
shown to exist among that portion, peculiarly | Baptist Infant School, Clifton and Cedar streets; | 
the victims of their vicious habits. Moral Reform; Public School, in Oak street, 
Their whole number in the city and various| West Philadelphia, and one recently opened in| 
districts was ascertained to be as follows: ‘fifth ward, Southwark. ‘The ragged school,| 


— ae 





TOLERATION, 
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LINES FOUND IN A SKELETON-CASE IN THE 





Males. Females. Total. formerly in Bedford street, has been removed| ROYAL ACADEMY, LONDON. 

City of Philadelphia, 3,771 5,304 9,076) to the new House of Industry in Moyamensing, | ? 

Spring Garden, : 359 476 852) where 70 children are now in attendance.| Behold the ruin! ’twas a Skull, 

N. Liberties and Kens’n, 608 677 1,285 From all the data it is evident that about 1200) Once of ethereal spirit full, 

Southwark, 512 605 1,117) children are growing up in vicious habits, | This narrow cell was life’s retreat, 

Moyamensing, 1,491 1,900 3,391) without receiving the least education. By the| This space was Thought’s mysterious seat ; 

West Philadelphia, 154 184 330) returns, 4904, or nearly one half of the adult | What beauteous paintings fill’d this spot ! 
— population are members of Mutual Beneficial | What dreams of pleasure, long forgot ' 
6,996 9,146 16,042) Societies. There are 106 such societies known! Nor love, nor joy, nor hope, nor fear, 





The males were 42.99 per cent. of the whole,|to exist, and returns from 76 of them show an) 
and the females 57.01 per cent. jannual income of $16,814 23, and permanent) 
As the above does not include those employ-| invested funds $17,771 83. 
ed as domestics in families, an estimate is made! These societies have tended very considera- 
from the census of 1840, by which the total of|bly to relieve the distress attendant on the 
3716 is assumed. Adding the number in the|sickness of the heads of families, and maintain 
Eastern Penitentiary, 83, Moyamensing Prison|® large portion of the people of color, under 
66, Almshouse 277, shelter for colored orphans| privations, and in circumstances, which would | 
56, the whole population, from this enumera-|otherwise throw them upon the public for re-| 
tion, is 20,240. This, however, can hardly be lief. This is evident from the returns of the} 
strictly correct, as by the census of 1840 it was| Almshouse for 1847. Out of 4303 patients ad-) 
19,831. Admitting the general accuracy of|mitted during that year, 523, or 12.15 per! 
the late census, however, it is expected that{cent. were people of color; and of the 1704,| 
the returns of 1850 wili show a population of the average number of patients in the house, | 
about 23,400. By an examination of the re-|196, or 11.5 per cent. were of this description. | 
turns from 1820 to 1840, the ratio of mens! There are 18 places for religious worship, 
in the colored population has diminished from|10 in the City, 4 in Moyamensing, 3 in Spring 
31.23 per cent. to 27.16 per cent.; between! Garden and Northern Liberties, and 2 in West | 
1830 and 1840 the increase of the whites! Philadelphia. Our limits do not admit at the 
during the same period was 37.50 per cent.| present time making further extracts from this 
The causes leading to this decreasing ratio in|interesting publication. It may be alluded to| 
the colored population is attributed to the mobs again.—Public Ledger. | 
of 1842, which drove away many of the people| 
of color, the great increase of foreign emi-| 
grants, who have in a measure supplanted them| 
in employment, and also tothe great mortality, The beauty of a holy life constitutes the most 
among the blacks, which in the ten years pre-|eloquent -_ effective persuasive to religion, 
vious to 1840 was 40 per cent. more than| which one human being can addresago another. 
among the whites. |We have many ways of doing good to our 
Of the whole number of population, 8,900) fellow-creatures ; but none so efficacious as lead- 
are natives of Pennsylvania, 6632 emigrants|ing a virtuous, upright, and well-ordered life. 
from other States, 510 whose places of nativi-|There is an energy of moral suasion in a good 
ty were not ascertained, and 1077 born slaves.|man’s life, passing the highest efforts of the 
Of the latter 767 were manumitted, 275 bought! orator’s genius, The seen, but silent beauty 
their freedom, at an expense of $63,034, leaving |of holiness, speaks more eloquently of God and 
35 unaccounted for. 'duty than the tongues of men and angels. Let 
The value of real estate owned by our|parents remember this. ‘The best inheritance 
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POWER OF A GOOD MAN’S LIFE. 


colored population is estimated at $531,809,'a parent can bequeath to a child is a virtuous) 


Has left one trace on record here. 


Beneath this mouldering canopy, 

Once shone the bright and busy eye ; 

But start not at the dismal void, 

If social love that eye employ’d— 

If with no ardent fire it gleam’d, 

But thro’ the dew of kindness beam’, 
That eye shall be forever bright ; 

When stars and suns have lost their light 


How in this silent cavern hung 

The ready, swift and tuneful tongue ; 

If falshood’s honey it disdained, 

And when it could not praise, ’twas chain’d, 
If bold in Virtue’s cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle concord never broke,— 

That tunefal tongue shall plead for thee, 
When death unveils eternity. 


Say ! did these fingers delve the mine, 
Or with its envied rubies shine! 

To hew the Rock, or wear the gem, 
Can nothing now avail to them ; 

But if the page of ‘Truth they sought, 
Or comfort to the mourners brought— 
These hands a richer meed shall claim 
Than all who wait on wealth or fame. 


Avails it whether bare or shod, 

These feet the path of duty trod ! 

If from the bowers of joy they fled, 

‘To soothe afflictions humble bed, 

If grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurned ; 
And home to Virtue’s lap returne |, 
These feet with Angel's wings shal! vie, 
And tread the Palace of the sky. 


Sib ees = gh ets, 
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A SHIP AMONG ICEBERGS. 


of the beauty, the magnificence, of some of the 
scenes through which we passed. ‘Thousands 
of the most grotesque, fanciful! and beautiful ice- 
bergs and icefields surrounded ou all sides, in- 
tersected by numerous serpentine canals, which 


ANTED.—An active, trustworthy person asa 
, travelling agent for the sale and disposal of 
It is impossible to convey a correct idea of|Friends’ Books, and other useful publications. 


JOHN COMLY, 
Byberry, Pa. 
1 mo. 22d, 1849.—6t. 


FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


RIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES —We 

_ have purchased of the estate of Elijah Weaver the 
entire stock of Marriage Certificates, beautifully engraved 
on English parchment, and adepted to martiages by 
Friends’ ceremony, either before the meeting or at private 
houses, We have also purchased the eopper plate, and 
shall keep them for sale in future, at our store, No. 4 N. 


LAIN GOODS, PLAIN GOODS.—The balance of| Fifth street. 


our winter stock to be sold at low prices, to make 


glittered in the sun (for the weather was fine /room for a large and extensive assortment of goods, suit- 
all the time we were in the straits) like threads |able for the coming season. We invite Friends to call} [YRIENDS’ ALMANACS FOR 1849.—Having 
of silver twining round ruined palaces of crys-|#0d examine our good, as very particular attention is 


tal. The masses assumed every variety of form| 
and size, and many ofeach bore such a striking | 
resemblance to cathedrals, churches, columns, 
arches and spires that F could almost fancy we 
had been transported to one of the floating ci- 
tios of Fairy land. The rapid motion, too, of| 


our ship, in what appeared a dead calm, added | 
much to the magica! effect of the scene. A| 
light but steady breeze urged her along, with| 
considerable velocity, through a maze of ponds 
and canals, which, from the immense quanti-| 
ties of ice that surrounded them, were calm and} 
unruffled as amill-pond. Nota sound disturb- | 


ed the delightful stillness of nature, save the} 


on her way, or the occasional puffing of a lazy 


given to the plain trade. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 


1 mo. 6-t£ N.' W. corner 4th and Arch. 


OOD DRY GOODS—FRIENDLY STYLES,— 


EYRE & LANDELL,S. W. corner Fourth and 


Arch, have endeavoured for the last nine years to estab- 
lish a good store for Plain Goods, where Friends migh:t 
resort and be suited in all kinds of superior Dry Goods 
adapted to their wants, at prices quite reasonable. _ 
Seal Skin Shawls, 
Plain Shades of Merinoes, Silks for Friends, 
Plain Thibet Shawls, 
| Barcelona Hdkfs. 
Plain Calicoes, 

| Neat Ginghams, 
Good Gloves only, 
gentle rippling of the vessel’s bow as she sped |Hosiery, very good, 


Fine Linens, 


Quiet De Laines, ' 

Plain Alpacas, 

Plain Table Covers, 

Good Black Silks, 

India Goods, 

Good Flannels. 

E. & L. have annexed the store on Fourth St., which 


whale, awakened froma nap by our uncere- |gives them a shaw! room, also a merino room, separate 


monious intrusion on his domains. Now and 
then, however, my reveries were disagreeably 


|from main store. Their basement is well stocked with 
|Furnishing Linen and Housekeeping Goods ; also mus- 
\lins by the piece. 


interrupted by the ship coming into sudden | P. S. Friends can always depend upon meeting with 
contact with huge lumpsofice. This happen- the best articles of Cap Urape and Crapleisse, purest Cap 
ed occasionally when we arrived at the termi- 'Gauze, fine Cap muslin, Tarletons, Book Hdkfs., all not| 
nation of one of those natural canals through only of the best quality, but in the best possible order. 


which we passed, and found it necessary to) 
force our way into the next. ‘These concus- 
sions were sometimes very severe, and even| 
made the ship’s bell ring ; bat we heeded this | 


lst mo. 1-tf. 


EMOVED.—T. E. CHAPMAN has removed his 


Book and Stationary Store to No.1 South Fifth 


street, where he has just received a fresh supply of new 


little, as the vessel was provided with huge/and beautiful BOOKS from New York and Boston, suit- 
blocks of timber on her bows, called ice-places | able for the present season, which he invites his friends 


and was besides built expressly for sailing i 
the northern seas. It only became annoying 


n|anc the public generally to call and examine, viz: 


Irving’s Sketch Book, illustrated ; Whittier’s Poems; 


Leafiets of Memory; Read’s Female Poets of America; 


at meal times, when a spoonful of soup would | pictorial Life of William Penn; Christmas Blossoms, 
sometimes make a little private excursion of its| &&. &c. 
Friends’ Almanacs and Marriage Certificates on hand. | tion. 


own, over the shoulder of its owner, instead of 
into his mouth. As we proceeded, the ice be-| 
came more closely packed, and at last com-| 
pelled us to bore through it. The ship, how-| 
ever, was never altogether detained, though, 
much retarded. I recollect, while thus sur-| 
rounded, filling a bucket with water from a pool | 
on the ice, to see whether it was fresh or not, | 
as I had been rather sceptical upon this point. | 
It was excellent, and might almost compete;| 
with the water from the famous spring of! 


Crawley.—Ballantyn’s Hudson's Bay. 


—_ 


Country Merchantssupplied with School and Blank 


Books at very low prices. 


T. E. CHAPMAN, No.1 South Fifth St. 


FREE PRODUCE STORE, 


REE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Shirting and Sheeting muslins, heavy and fine. 
Calico, different widths and qualities—various styles. 
Furniture Prints, Satin Stripes. 
Cap Crapes and Cap Lisse. 
“Scotch,” “Manchester,” and Domestic Ginghams. 
Apron and Furniture Checks. Cotton Handkerchiefs 
Cambric and paper Muslins, assorted colours. 
Cotton Twilled Pantaloon Stuffs. Suspenders. 
Canton and Summer flannels. Table Diaper. Oil 


A Surmte.—Who can tell the value ofa smie?| oicths. 


It costs the giver nothing, but is beyond price} 
to the erring and relenting, the sad and cheer- | 
less, the lost and forsaken. Itdisarms malice, 
subdues ‘temper, turns hatred to love, revenge| 
to kindness, and paves the darkest paths with | 


T willed Cotton bed-spreads and Ticking. 

Trish linens, warranted free frum cotton. 

Hosiery, knitting and sewing cotton. 

Satinets. Mouslin de lain, all wool. 

Wadding and cotton laps. Umbrellas. 

A variety of other articles produced wholly by Faux 


gems of sunlight. A smile on the brow be-/7 , xon, | Hat experi 
(G-Expected in a few days, a general assortment ot | business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 


trays a kind heart, a pleasant friend, an affec-| 


tionate brother, a dutiful son, a kind husband, |fine hosiery—bleached and brown. 


It addsacharm to beauty, it decorates the face | 


of the deformed, and makes a lovely woman) 


still more lovely. 


‘ 
—— pene ,confectionary, &c., &c. 
ANSLER’S CONFECTIONARY, No. 156 Arch, 
Street, above 6th, south side. At this establish-| Chocolate, for invalids. 
ment may be procured Ice Creams, Jellies and water | with free labour goods at advantageous prices, and fami- | oa 
ices of all flavors and. forms. Mixed and fine cake of| lies, remote from depots of free goods, ordering in con- 
various descriptions, also a superior article of cream | siderable quantities, will be furnished at low rates accord- | 
candy and confections in general. ingly. Texas Cas. 


(tG Sogar free from slave labor used in the menufac- 


ture of the above articles. ‘ | 


1 mo. ly. 


Teas, carefully selected for families and stores. 
Refined loaf, crushed and pulverized sugar. 
Brown sugar, of good quality, a great variety. 
Superior molasses, sugar house and West India. 


| 


| 


| 





| 
{ 


} 
| 


| tisfaction. 
j 


\ 
| 


| 


12th mo. W. D. PARRISH & CO.: 


purchased the entire stock of the above aliidnacs of the 
estate of Elijah Weaver, and having made arrangements 
with Joseph Foulke for their future publication, we ex- 
pect to keep on hand a constant supply. . 
W. VD. PARRISH & C O., No. 4 North 5th St. 





HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road, 
abeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. The winter 
term will commence on the 26th of 11th mo., 1848. 
The course of instruction will embrace the usual branches 
of a practical English education. For particulars inquire 
of the Principal, Henry W. Ridgway, or of G. M. JUS- 
TICE, No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWNSEND, 
Baltimore, or M. S .FOSTER, Trenton,N. J. 





TP\HE subscriber takes this opportunity to inform 

Frrenps that during the past Fall, he has fitted u 
another room expressly for the sale of FRENCH MERI- 
NOS, and other puatn Dress Materials, besides LINEN 
FURNISHING GOODS, and that he is now prepared 
to offer to the purchasers of FANCY AND STAPLE 
DRY GOODS, extra inducements, in superior fabrics, 
of handsome styles and at the lowest prices. 

In anticipation of the coming season, he bas now ar- 
ranged an extensive variety, many of which are particu- 
larly adapted to the wants of FRIENDS, in kinds too 
numerous to advertise. 

Many of these goods have been purchased at sacrificed 
auction-rates, and it is the subscriber’s intention of estab- 
lishing a CHEAP FURNISHING STORE, of the best 
make of Linen goods, for Cash. 

CHARLES ADAMS, 
No 79 Arch street, between 2d and 3d, North side. 
P.S. Winter Dress Goods of every kind, reduced in 


price. Ist mo 13th. 


7ANTED.—A young Friend about 16 yests of 
age, as an apprentice to the retail Drug and 
Apothecary business— one who has had a liberal educa- 


For further information apply to the publishers of 
this paper. 

12th mo. 29th, 1848. 4t. 
\ HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 

'Y» ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
use, constantly on hand agd for sale by 

CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 

4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 


EW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
19 North Fourth Street, have opened and offer for 
sale an entire new stock of Hats and Ceps, made and 
trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 


|been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 


to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 


| terms 4 mo.1,—+tf. 


> EMOVAL.-Emmor Kimber, J te indorms his fi iends 


and customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 
No. 19 North Fourth 3t., nearly opposite his former 
place of business; and having for more than twenty 
years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 


4mo. 1—tf. 
C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers 
. 8. W. corner of Chestnut and Twelfth Street. En- 
trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 


Coffee, (many kinds) chocolate, cocoa, rice, spices, store, on Twelfth street (~j One of this concern having 


n many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton 


OS" Just received, a few pounds of pure Caraccas | 8ives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 


GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia, 6 mo. 29, 1848. 


Country mercharts supplied| 


| Sthmo. 8th, ly. 


but few in any other establishment in this country. 
Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 


NBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
BEEP, &c. &c., 20 be nad of 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
No. 35 N. 5th St. near Areb. 
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PUBLISHED BY er of the petition, yet there was nothing excep-|be done as effectually in the closet or in fami- 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., tionable in it, except the views of the memorial-| ly prayer, either in America, Europe, Asia, or 


No. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, lists. ; Africa, for the well-being of the American 
He moved that the memorial be read,/Congress or its members, as if the ministers 


which was agreed to, and it was read by the! were in the immediate presence of those for 
Dollars. ' [athe Ministers awd Dolegetes representing the nae —— en he may itt ccede, since 
Communications must be addressed te the Publisher,|(hutches which compose the Kehukee Primi- infinite and. ddinaut toler ra ‘ea. 
free of expense, .) whom all payments are to be made.|iive Baptist Association, assembled in confer- clusion, they farther suggest that if minister 
AGENTS. ence with the Baptist Church at Great Swamp,| cannot preach and pray for the ‘Army and 

George C. Baker, New York. Piu County, N. C. the Saturday before the|Navy, for Congress, and the Indian tribes for 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. first Saturday in October, 1848. the Les of Christ, without conferring with 


| The Honourable the Congress of the United flesh and blood, and a salary in filthy lucte 


For Friends Weekly Intelligencer. States of America : eae a ay cable, Ueda to Ged. 
At a time like the present, when both Church Viewing with distrust the rapid strides of|doso with this salary ; for such constitutes them 
and State seem agitated with the question of/priestcraft now being made in the United States,|hirelings to ull intents and purposes, in whom 
the true Sabbath, it may be of some impor-|and dreading for themselves and posterity that|there is no dependence, and in whose councils 
tance, not only to the members of our own So-| worst of all scourges, an ecclesiastical despot-| there’ is no safety. 


Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payadle 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five 








ciety, but to others, to be put in possession of] ism, your memorialists most respectfully beg WM. HAYMAN. Mod 
the views of our ancient Friends on this sub-| leave to submit to yvur honourable body this! By order; Neate OK Minas Clerk. wre 
| ject; which will be clearly shown by the|their memorial, petition, and remonstrance. Oesken a then. ’ 
following extract from Barclay’s Apology. Ist. They beg and entreat that you will, in} Mr. Badger ee 


“We, not seeing any ground in Seripture for) your wisdom, abolish all laws, pfovisions, or 
it, cannot be so superstitious as to believe that) resolutions, now in force by authority of your 
either the Jewish Sabbath now continues, or honorable body “ respecting the establishment — ee, 
that the first day of the week is the anti-ty pe of religion,” whereby chaplains of Congress, For Friends Weekly Intelligeneer. 
thereof, or the true Christian Sabbath ; which) the army. navy, and other public stations, are 
with Calvin'we believe to ha¥e a more spirit-|employed by the General Government to ex- 
ual sense, and therefore we know no moraljercise their religious functions, and are paid for 
obligation by the fourth command, or else-|their services out of the public treasury, and During what is termed the revolutionary war, 

y to keep-the first day of the week more) whereby religious teachers are emfilo ed and|the British army a considerable portion of the 
than any other, or any holness inherent jn it.!religious schools established at the expense of| ime, held possession of the city.of New York; 
But first, forasmuch as it is necessary that there) Government. and their picket guards or outposts, emettied 
be some time set apart/‘for the Saints to meet} 2d. Your memoriallists respectfully suggest|t0 Kingsbridge, about fifieen. miles ngtth of 
together to wait upon God ; and that secondly,|that the Christian religion is of Divine authori-|the city : the American army, part of the same 
it is fit at some times they be freed from their|ty, that it came down from Heaven to Earth|time, were encamped near Bedford, about forty 
other outward affairs ; and that thirdly, reason| unceremoniously, asking no favours of and heg- miles north of New York. The interior, com- 
and equity doth allow that servants and beasts ging no emoluments froin earthly sanhedrims, prising an extent of about twenty-five miles 
é' have some time allowed them to be eased from|senates, principalities, or powers ; that it came| orth and south, and varying from ten to twenty 
their continual labour; and that fourthly, it ap-|to men contrary to the will of man, of flesh and|'!® breadth, extending from the Hudson river to 
pears that the Apostles and primitive Chris-/of blood, but according to the will of God, and Long Island sound ; was designated “neutral 
tians did use the first day of the week forthese| having made its way to near the middle of the| ground ;” over a large portion of which, no 
purposes ; we find ourselves sufficiently moved! nineteenth century through persecution, and|civil government was administered by either of 
for these causes to do so also, without super-|being upheld and supported by God Almighty,|the two belligerant parties. It was regarded a 
stitiously straining the Scriptures for another/needeth not now the aid of human laws for its|field for free plunder by all the marauders 
reason ; which, that it is not to be there found, | farther existance or advancement, but will pros-;resident on the “neutral ground ;” and also 
many Protestants, yea, Calvin himself, upon| per as heretofore in defiance of human enact-| {tom places more remote, being attracted by the 
the fourth command, hath abundantly evinced,| ments, opposition, or persecutions ; and that, hope of plunder, and by the exposed condition 
and though we therefore meet, and abstain) all attempts to promote the happiness of man| of the inhabitants. 
from working upon this day, yet doth not that| by uniting it with human Governments, in by| So frequent and long continued were those 
. hinder us from having meetings also for wor-| gone days have signally failed, and served but|depredations that the parties committing them, 
. ship at other times.” ; to establish an ecclesiastical despotism, totally| became extensively known, if not by name, yet 
y 
n 


be printed ; which was agreed to. 


INCIDENTS OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR ON 
LONG ISLAND. 











ee ee 


dalucllpinsias at variance with the simple laws, mild reign, oe to a —_ —_ - “ye 

and spiritual kingdom of the King of kings|country they came. ose irom the city o 

f CONGRESSIONAL CHAPLAINS. and Lord of lords, who worketh all things New York for from its northern vicinity, 

, On Second day, 11th inst.in the Senate of the | after the counsel of his own will. bordering on the southern portion of the neutral 

United States, | Your memorialists, therefore, for the sake | ground, were called Skinners, probably from a 

5 Senator Badger presented a memerial of ite!of Christ, the purity of his religion, and the locality called Skinner’s patent; those from the 

.- Kehukee Primitive Baptist, Association in the honor of his cause, as well as the happiness northern part, and north of the American lines, 

y State of North Carolina, praying the repeal of|and liberty of themselves, those whom they| ‘vere denominated cowboys, while across the 

g all laws authorizing the appointment of Chap-| represent, and thousands yet unborn, beg you| sound from Long Island, came another class, 

: lains to Congress, the Army, Navy, and other) to legislate no farther on the subject of Religion, | called whaleboatmen ; perhaps more dreaded 

7 public stations, and that Congress will not) but intreat you to undo what they humbly con-| bv the inhabitants than either of the others. 

farther legislate on the subject of religion. ceive had been prematurely, wrongfully, and They received their name from the form of 

He said he had been requested to present) unconstitutionally done. All ministers should|their boats, being constructed to run either end 

D this memorial, but while doing so, as an act of|attend the heavenly injunction recorded in the | foremost, as exigency might require, and with 
D duty to that portion of his constituents who|2d chapter of the Ist epistle of Paul the apostle | especial reference to celerity. 

sent it hither, he deemed it proper to say that/to Timothy, to “ pray and intercede for kings The visitations of all were performed during 

he did not himself at all concur with the pray-iand for all that are in authority ;” and this can the night season, for the purpose of obtaining 
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money, plate, and such valuable household|refreshments ; nor was it known that their)/Messrs. Sharpe, the proprietors, who at the 
articles, as were not too ponderous or bulky, to}owners were ever despoiled by them of their same time gave me every facility for making 
be removed with facility. ane _\{money, or other property. Information of the!such inquiries as suggested themselves. It 
They were not disposed to take life, if their| receipt of money, and the possession of other|should be premised that the crockery made 
purposes could be otherwise accomplished.|valuables, was by some unknown hands, con-| upon this district is, almost without exception 
But when threats and intimidations failed to} veyed to these plunderers, which it was sup-|t yellow ware,’ which, humble as it is, pre- 
make the inhabitants surrender their money|posed, could uever have been communicated | sents ample scope fur the exercise of inventive 
and other valuables, they would then proceed by any but treacherous neighbors. It is true| genius. 
to inflict a series of tortures, in point of intensi-|that suspicion is sometimes very cruel, but the| I was first conducted to the stores of raw 
ty little inferior to that of the papal inquisition.|impression was made upon the minds of many,|material—the clay, which is obtained at dis- 
When the sufferer was in possession of the|and it remained through life an indelible impres-|tances of a mile or so, in different parts of the 
desired plunder, he would generally surrender|sion, that very much of what they endured was valley in which the manufactory is situated. It 
it before enduring the last extremity; butin|brought upon them indirectly through the|lies at adepth varying from five to thirty yards 
other instances in which he was not in poser cesar? of those, with whom for years they had/| beneath the surface, with a seamof coal imme- 
sion of what they were in quest of, these free-|been in the habits of neighborly intercourse.|diately above it. It is of a dirty grey colour, 
booters would persevere in the infliction oe inhabitants of the neutral ground had been|and when broken, invariably exhibits remains 
suffering till further efforts appeared hopeless.|appealed to, doubt not their verdict would|of what appear to have been rushes, among 
How many perished during the process ofjhave been, that there was a greater amount|which frequently occur perfect and beautiful 
torture, I have no method of ascertaining.|of suffering endured, on some occasions during|impressions of small leaves. In ‘ getting’ this 
‘There was one friend who was thus lingering-|a single night, than was sustained by the then/clay, where near the surface, a singular fact 
ly murdered, or survived but a short period.|colonies, from the oppressive acts of the parent|has come to light ;the overlaying bed of coal 
Doubtless there were not afew, overthatextend-|country during the preceding fifty years. has been in many places dug away, apparent- 
ed area who thus perished, and whose sufferings} Inaddition to skinners, cowboys, and whale-|ly by human agency, but not the slightest clue 
neither the pen of the historian, nor the tongue | boatmen, the foragers of the army would some-| exists as to the period when the removal was 
of tradition has transmitted to the present|times sweep over the country, leaving behind |effected. 
generation. Buta far greater number sur-/them scarce an animal for the sustenance of| After excavation, many tons of the clay are 
vived immediate dissolution, who carried/the inhabitants, In the neighborhood of my/|laid together in flat heaps, and exposed to the 
with them even through protracted life, the| grandfather's, a mother died, leaving a very |atmosphere, by which means the hardened 
consequences of the injuries sustained during) young infant; it was deemed essential that the|lumps disintegrate, and get into a working 
that fearful period. It was not unusual to place little survivor should be furnished with milk ;/condition; the length of time required for this 
a rope atound the neck of their victim and|/when upon inquiry it was ascertained that not|purpose is about six months. To insure a 
suspend him till life was nearly extinct, then|a milk-giving cow could be found in that part|continual supply, a number of these heaps are 
granting him a temporary respite, sufficient for|of the country. The grandmother of the|kept in different stages of forwardness. Their 
partial resuscitation, they'would again interro-| writer mounted a horse, and uvattended, pro-| presence upon the ground immediately sur- 
gaterhim upon the supposed concealment of his} Ceeded to Bedford, where the American army|rounding the works is one of the ugly features 
property ; and if still unsuccessful would renew| was encamped, a distance of twenty miles or|of the neighborhood. 


the torture, until being satisfied that the suf-)more, and making her way directly to the) When ready for use, the clay is mixed and 
ferer had no money at his disposal, or that|/quarters of the commanding officer, I think}mashed with water, no other ingredient being 
death might follow from the infliction, or fore-|General Lee, with the eloquence of a woman, |necessary, as isthe case in the Staffordshire 
warned by the approach of day would depart/and the pathos of a mother, so availingly per-|potteries, where superior kinds of ware are 
from the premises, leaving the languishing suf-|sisted in her importunity, that Lee ordered his}manufactured. When sufficiently attenuated, 


ferer ‘and his afflicted and terrified wife and| foraging officer to place a cow at her disposal,|it is passed through a fine silk sieve, and falls, 
childreg. to,recover as they might; leaving} which she conducted home to the joy of her|perfectly freed from grit and other coarse sub- 
upon them the impresion of physical and men-| neighbors, and the comfort of the little stran-|stances, into a deep brick cistern, from which 
tal sufferings that have scarcely a parallel ex-| ger. it is pumped into an adjoining cistern, called a 
cept in the terrible tortures of the inquisition. To be Continued. ‘kiln,’ not more than four feet in depth, but 
In addition to suspending by the neck, the| oan fifty feet long and five feet wide. While on 
usual mode of torture was suspending by the, / this kiln, the superabundant water is evaporat- 
feet and scourging. The grandfather of the A VISIT TO THE DERBYSHIRE POTTERIES. —_/ed by the appplication of heat, after which the 
writer resided near the shore of Long Island! These works are scattered overa finely-un-|clay becomes surprisingly tenacious, and is 
sound, and being convenient of access, his} dulating district lying midway between Burton-| ready for the ‘throwers,’ ‘ pressers,’ or ¢ dish- 
dwelling was frequently visited by these noc-|on-Trent and the classic town of Ashby-de-la- makers.’ 
turnal depredators, more especially the whale-|Zouch—the more important being comprised 
boatmen from Long Island. On one occasion| jn the villages of Woodville—or Wooden-Box, 
they hanged him by his feet, head downwards, | as the labouring population presist in calling it— | 


granting him an occasional brief respite to|and Swadlincote. The neighborhood abounds 
prevent immediate suffocation, and continued 


him in that distressing position till recovery 
proved nearly hopeless. As wasusual in such 
cases, his wife and children could interpose no 
relief; they could only stand by, and in inex- 
pressible agony of feeling, witness the intensity 


The thrower works with a horizontal wheel 
in frontof him. Taking up alumpof moist 
clay, he throws it down upon the revolving in- 
strument, and in a few seconds, under his ma- 
in the most essential materials—coal and clay ;|nipulation, the shapeles mass becomes a basin, 
and the eye, as it roams over the slopes of the|vase, or jar. In this way jugs, mugs, bowls, 
hills, is attracted by the gray smoke of distant garden-pots, and a host of miscellaneous arti- 
limekilns—huge conical furnaces smoking like|cles, are produced with marvellous despatch— 
petty volcanoes; and here and there the tall| almost incredible to a stranger, and yet essen- 
chimney and black creaking machinery of thejtial to the urgent appeal for cheapness. It is 
of his sufferings; but this was a state of war. coal-pits. It is one of the scenes, half agricul-|interesting to note the instantaneousness with 

During the latter years of the war, in some|tural half commercial, so often met with in the| which changes of form are made : whatever be 
neighborhoods, dwellings were abandoned dur-|mid!and counties—the greenness of the pas-|the object in the workman’s thought, such it 
ing the night; by the male adults of the|tures and hedgerows, obscured by smoke, and 


: : : rises before him—jug, mug, vase, or basin—a 
family for months im succession ; they seeking) the fields intersected by numerous black foot-|slight variation in the pressure or application 


shelter in barns, hovels, hay or straw stacks, for! paths, or gradually disappearing under the/of the fingers produces the required variation. 
the purpose of avoiding the sufferings I have|continually-accumulating heaps of refuse. In-|How much in this case depends on tact! Each 
been describing. dustrial art, however, is always deserving of}/movement, from throwing down the lump to 
Man had no confidence in his fellowmun.| attention, whatever its locality ; as, apart from|its separation from the wheel as a finished ves- 
There were farmers in comfortable circumstan-|the gratification arising out of the sight of the|sel, can only be acquired by steady practice. 
ces, whose pretensions to honesty and respecta-| various mechanical or other operations, there|Much, too, depends on the thrower’s hands. 
bility, had scarcely been questioned previous! are peculiarities originating in local circum-| After a strike, or a long fit of idleness, a short 
to the war, who now were strongly suspected|stances, and their effect upon the manners|apprenticeship, so to speak, must be served 
of being accomplices, or at least accessaries in| and habits of the persons employed. before they again acquire the accustomed ease 
the perpetration of these outrages. Their] Doring a recent sojourn in the north, I was|and smoothness. 
dwellings were the resorts of these banditti,|enabled to visit the works at Swadlincote,} Messrs. Sharpe have shown that the manu- 
where they appeared to receive shelter and/ where I met with a most cordial reception from|facture of yellow ware, not less than that of 
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nobler products, admits of improvements. In| plate on plate, basin on basin, as closely as|ble to us, while reading the memorial, that 
their hands the uncouthly daubed vessels are|possible ; and when filled, the seggars are|such an appeal could be addressed in vain to 
assuming an ornamental and even an elegant|piled one on the other, until the oven, which the representatives of so generous a people. It 
appearance, without adding to the cost or di-|will contain nearly 3000, is completely occu-|was not addressed in vain. Already, we per- 
minishing the utility. These changes are of{pied. The mouth is then bricked up, and the|ceive, a bill has passed the lower House, mak- 
a nature to cause a large development in the|fires lighted. ‘These are ranged at the bottom |ing provision to carry out her wise and benevo- 
moulders’ (pressers’) branch of the trade. I/of the edifice, and the heat and flame on their|lent purposes, and it will doubtless meet with 
saw some of the first of the improved articles ;| passage upwards soon convert the whole con-|a hearty response in the other House. 

one of the alterations consists in giving a de-|tents of the oven into a glowing red-hot mass;,; Wonderful, indeed, are the exertions of this 
cagonal or polygonal form to the outside of a|the process lasting for three days. \Christian woman, and invariably they are 
basin without destroying the circular form| The ware after this first burning, is called}crowned with success, Prom how many thou- 
within, The number of faces, it is obvious,|* biscuit,’ and has changed its hue from brown- sands of hearts must thanksgivings daily rise 
may be made to vary with the size of the arti-|ish grey to a delicate cream colour; the yellow to Heaven, for the gift to the unfortunate ones 
cle, and a most agreeable effect is produced by/|tinge is subsequently produced by the glazelofearth, of sucha friend. Ifthe prayers which 
this comparitively slight modification, especi-| and a second firing in the ‘Glost-oven.’ There,}ascend in her behalf could appear in forms of 
ally in some specimens, where such angle of the “however, the articles cannot be so closely guardian Angels, with how glorious a retinue 
exterior was made the termination of a mould-| placed as in the biscuit-oven, as by the fusion! would this Apostle of humanity be seen to be 
ed Gothic heading immediately below the rim. |of the glaze with which they are coated, they |attended on her pilgrimage of love.—Examiner. 
In a similar way the edge of a pie-dish is made) would, whenever the surfaces came into con- —_— 

to present a series of graceful curves to the|tact, be inseparably fastened together. A space| WHRT IT IS TO BE POLITE ? 


eye, without at all complicating the task of fu-| between them is therefore absolutely indis-| Politeness is a trait which every one admires, 
ture cleansing. pensable, and the separation is effected by',, 


which confers upon its possessor a charm 
After the vessels made by the thrower have! means of ‘stilts’ and ‘spurs; a sortof small’ . P P = ° Ne 

a . “4 that does much to pave the way of life with 
undergone a partial drying, they are finished| tripod, with pointed extremities, 


S on which the 8 h misund d 
. s ae uecess. Butit is very much misunderstood. 
on a lathe by the turner, who also applies the|articles rest one within the othe oe , 


; r,so thatthe! Politeness does not consist in wearing a silk 
stripes or bands of colour. On the bench be-| points of contact are reduced to ; 


& minimum, | slove, and in gracefully lifting your hat when 
fore him are seen several close vessels resem-|and the glaze remains uninjured. The Glost- a Att ad ngs 
; 7 : + . you meet an acquaintance—it does not cons'st 
bling teapots, with hollow straight handles,|oven will contain about 2000 segoars; when': ta hans 
le ; iar. > ont, in artificial smiles and flattering speech, but in 
and the spouts terminated by one, two, or more filled with these, the mouth is bricked up. as|.: 3 hah 
quills. Each of these vessels contains acolour!in the f : P» 4S/ sincere and honest desires to promote the hap- 
a shade ST ie one nett olour|in the former case, but leaving one small open- | pines of those around you? in the readiness 
tu steel the Wuille elise’ "te swift’ lane two or three inches square, by which toto sacrifice your own ease and comfort to add 
rn, places the quills o the swiltly-re-| draw out the ‘trials.’ These are rings of dark to the enjoyment of others. The man who 
volving jug or basin, and by blowing into the} coloured clay, 


: manufactured expressly for the ide all self : hav 

; ne he lays aside all selfishness in regard to the hap 
handle forces the colour against the clay. on! purpose, and placed in the interior of the pile - na of others, who is ever ready to confer 
which it remains permanently imprinted. In| opposite the orifice; and their colour, on being 


i : favours, who speaks in the language of kind- 
this way any variety of bands may be produc-| withdrawn at the end of about twenty-hours, d be tion. and who studies to masi- 
d;and here also due regard has b had to| ; 3 ness an ation, ) 
adie cette egard has Deen had to| by means of along slender iron rod, at once |fest those little attentions which gratify the 
improve and chasten the effect. There is no|informs the practiced observer whether to stOP heart; is a polite man though he may wear a 
good reason why a thing should be ugly be-|or continue the burning. If the former, the|home spun coat, and make a very ungraceful 
cause it is cheap. By the introduction of|screen of brick work that closes the mouth is\bow. And many a fashionable, who dresses 
Se ae <n from taken down, the fires are put out, and the ex- genteely and enters the most crowded apart- 
printed paper, the appearance of Sienna mar-|ternal air rushes in on the glowing mass ; an 


is gi : : : ments with assurance and ease, is a perfect 
ble is given to the finisked articles, and a char-| when sufficiently cooled, the seggars are taken compound of rudeness and civility. . He who 
acter stamped on yellow ware qualifying it to) out, 


, and their contents, now finished are taken, has a heart flowing with kindness and good 
take its place among more costly clay ; in factito the store rooms. There is a remarkable will towards his fellow men,and who is guided 
marbling raises it to an equality of price with! difference in the effect of cold air upon thelin the exercise of these feelings by good com- 
other kinds. ‘Those extraordinary figures ; . 


, | heated ware: if suffered to rush suddenly into| mon sense, is the truly polite man—and he 
seen on the sides of yellow jugs and basins,’ the biscuit-oven, every article would be cracked | ajone. 
representing a bunch of moss or cluster of by the lowering of the temperature, In this 


fiberous sea-weed, are produced by one touch|there is therefore no withdrawing of the screen | 
of a pencil charged with colour. These are or fires, but all is suffered to cool gradually. | 
put on by the turner’s assistant—frequently a|[n the Glost-oven, on the contrary, no damage| The tendency for the last few years to sub- 
female—who takes the vessels away as fast as|ensues from the sudden admission of air: the stitute iron for wood has been shown in 
they are finished, first givinga fewrapid touches! glaze, from some cause not clearly explained, ships, ploughs, and other machines. It has 
with the brush. The colour being mixed with| appears to prevent the breaking. Sometimes|been attempted in houses; but here, we believe 
tobacco water, runs of itself into the fantastic! when the goods are urgently wanted, or the without that success which is shown in exten- 
shapes above alluded to. By and by these men wish to get through their work early, they sive use or practice. A gentlemen of the 
will give place to a better style of art, and the} will enter the oven and bring out the seggars north of Scotland is now experimenting with 
vessels which escape breakage may do duty in| while it is yet apparently too hot for the endu-|good ground of hope, on the introduction of 
the museums of posterity. irance of anything but a salamander—another iron carriages. He proposes that the bodies of 

After the turning, the vessels are ready for instance of the wonderful power of adaptation such vehicles should be formed entirely of an 
the spouts and handles. The- latter ate pro- to circumstances in the human constitution. iron frame, the panels of galvanized iron, and 
duced by a box-press with clay, and then by a’ There are four ovens connected with these the axles of iron tubes filled with wood; the 
turn of the handle, a strip of clay of the re-| works; the stock of seggars is 10,000, but con- wheels to have for spokes double rods pyra- 
quired form, three or four feet in length, is stantly renewed, as the loss by wear and break-|midically arranged, or, on what is called the 
forced out atan orifice underneath. The strips|age is from 200 to 300 per week. It is some- suspension principle. The advantages pro- 
are cut into lengths, trimmed, and bent to the times difficult to get rid of the rapidly accumu- posed are—first, a lightness as about two to 
proper curve, and affixed by moistening the| lating refuse ; its genera! destination is to re- three : second, a saving in cost of the same 
points of contact with a little water. | pair the roads, At present it is in demand for proportion. ‘Thus, a pony carriage, which of 

When dried a sufficient time in the atmos-| railway purposes. In districts where gravel is the usual materials, would weigh five hundred 
phere, or, according to the weather, in a ‘ hot-' scarce, refuse pots and pans may make servi- weight, is only about three when constructed 
house,’ the whole batch of ware is put into the! ceable ballast. of iron; an omnibus, which, of the ordinary 





IRON CARRIAGES, 


‘ biscuit-oven’ to be ‘fired.’ Most persons are, To be continued. construction, would be twenty or twenty-four 
familiar with the enormous conical structures| —- hundred weight, can be formed of iron of about 
to be seen at potteries and glass-works. aban DOROTHEA DIX AND THE INSANE. eleven. The same in respect to external de. 


in the outer wall an inner circle is built up,| We received afew days since, a copy of the ‘corations and internal comforts. A carrige of 
which forms the oven. The articles to be! memorial addressed by this noble woman to the this kind effects an important saving in the 
fired are plceed into a large coarse pans,| legislature of North Carolina. A most stirring | motive power. 

called ‘seggars,’ made of firecluy and marl—|and touching appeal it is. Itseemed impossi-| If successful as an invention it must be of 
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no small importance to humanity, both in/resist to the last, these encroachments, without lo) But it is not our intention to go into par- 
sparing the muscles of individual horses and|oking to consequences, &c. aot tn ae dle al henbitein ee Rane eal 

allowing of a greater share of the fruits of the| According 1o the Currespondent of the North Ame- 7 " we, sided wre oe ay : — 
earth being turned to the use of human beings. |rican, the vote of the Southern Caucus, on tie final pas. |OUT readers from time to time, the principle 
The leasing feature of the carriuges are the |sage of the address, was 36 yeas to 19 nays. facts contained in this valuable publication, 
springs, which are spiral, and vertically ar-| The Seamship Canad» arrived at New York on the 
ranged, working in a case, with an apparatus} 30th ult.. bringing dates from Europe to the 13th inst. ‘en . ; 
which precludes their falling from the perpen-)} The news is generally unimportant. The Society of Friends as a body, and 
dicular. ceenetatinaitliet init eteaniientnsititteaithiaeeiaitaisl SONY individuals among them have from 

We have seen one of Mr. Aitken’s carriages, 


a yA TO? in D Te » 1) {the first settlement of the colony of Pennsyl- 
and taken a drive in another, without being FRI KN ) 5 INTE LLIGENCER , : 


ct ee elite eee lala: ———————-_|vania, taken a warm interest in the improve- 
adle to detect any pointin which they are) PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 3, 1849. . r 
likely to prove a failure. Their success, how- 2 oe nt) 8+ |ment and education of the colored race. Wm. 


ever, must be matter for large experiment, re-| Cororep Poputation or Pattapenputa.—In| Pen” himself called the attention of the early 


uiring time for a satisfactory issue. —Sci. 4m. i ir situati ris - 
q g y iss lour last number, we extracted from the “ Pubt colonists, to their situation, and advised mea 


ELECTRICITY. lic Ledger” some statistics of the colored ee for educating them, and Po his day 
The earth is the great reservoir of Electrici-| population, from a pamphlet recently printed this interest has been maintained. The insti- 


ty, from which*the atmosphere and the clouds by Kite and Walton, No. 50 North Fourth tution of private schools under the care of 


receive their portion of this fluid. It is during . . |Friends for educating their children have been 
the process of evaporation that it is principally | Streets and prepared as we are informed in . 


] ; a in some country neighbor- 

excited, and silently conveyed to the regions |the preface, “ at the suggestion and under the encouraged, and ae oe ea 

above, and also during the condensation of this|direction of some members of the Society of hoods, we are informed that their eniléren 

same vapor, the grar.d and terrific phenomena Priends.” q.|have participated in the benefits of Friends’ 
ds. 5 


of thunder and lightning are made manifest to : schools without restriction, fora long series of 
our senses. through the kindness of several Friends, cop- 3 , , Ve 
years. In Philadelphia the establishment of 


In order to form a correct estimate of the|ies of this pamphlet, and have perused it with 
immense power of this agent in the production| much interest and satisfaction. the Clarkson school, under the care of the 


of Electricity, we must bring to our view the} Phe statistics embrace a view of the pop- Abolition Society, and the extension of the 


quantity of water evaporated from the surface : . benefits of the public school system to colored 
of the earth, and also the amount of Electricity ulation, trades and occupations, schools, bene- P ) 


that may be developed from a single grain official societies, and places for public worship|“hildren, = brought about mainly through 
this liquid. According to the calculation of the influence of Friends, besides the establish- 
Cavallo, about five thousand two hundred and 
eighty million tons of avater are probably eva- : ; f 
porated from the Mediterranean sea in asingle|*S '* relates to pauperism and crime. The 


Summer’s day. To obtain some idea of the|materials appear to have been collected and 


vast volume of water thus daily taken Up by arranged with great care, and are 2s accurate| 
the thirsty heavens, let us compare it with 


: . jas circumstances would admit of. Perfect| to” of the community, and who have given 
something rendered more apparent than this| . . taneive an tone and respectability to their class, has also 
invisible process. President Dwight and Pro-|Correctness in all the details of so extensive an! : Te ee ae : 

' i ala ‘ t 
fessor Darby have both estimated the quantity |enquiry could not be expected, nor is it claim-| ee formed in early life under the domestic 


of water precipitated over the Falls of Niagara} ed for the statements contained in the pam. | influences of some of their white friends, who 
at more than eleven million tons per hour. 


by extracts from its pages. 











Since then we have receive 





of the colored people of the city and u stricts, vier faci aati 
° ° eos y / sc u rt 
together with an account of their condition, | "°" of the several private sthools uncer their 


immediate control. 





The moral character of many individuals 
\who have become prominent amongst this por- 


v ’ urity and uprightness, and 

Yet all the water passing over the cataract in phlet ; defects are acknowledged, although the| YCT® examples of p . 7 p en “a 
. Ss ; . bs . 7 y - ; were ordered aright. ese 

twenty days would amount only to that as-|general results arrived at, are believed to be| Whose nonees "ec ‘nfl - f 
cending from the Mediterranean in one day. correct. unobserved and quiet influences have often- 


More recent estimates make the mean evapora-| A pamphlet got up ona similar plan was| 
tion from the whole earth as equal to a column 


of thirty-five inches from every inch of its sur |issued by the old Pennsylvania Abolition So- Character = in er individuals - 
es . : a ; “ , > 2 « s an more conspicuous puDdD- 

face ina year, which gives ninety-four thou-|ciety in the year 1837, and was undertaken at| future usefulness, th ; I : a 

sand four hundred and fifty cubic miles as the |that time, mainly with a view of influencing)! movements, and have we believe had no lit- 





tims a more powerful effect in the formation of 


quantity annually circulating through the at- the action of the convention for altering the tle influence in moulding the character of our 
mosphere. Thus wesee the magnificent scale! eae ico ile : oe ‘| i its sent form. 
Ph h th SRS ‘constitution then sitting in Philadelphia vpon| Colored population, to its presen 
on which the great machine works. 5 , | Let it b membered also that there is 
Dr. Farraday has shown that a single drop | the question of extending the right of suffrage cP suag uaieeape at a4 , 


of water contains as much Electricity as anito colored citizens. Although the hoped another side to the picture; that ignorance and 
ordinary flash of lightning—enough at least to for result did not ensue from the publication 
destroy the life of an elephant. I'hus the lit- - ° . ¥ a wide field is open for the active labors of 
tle dew-drop from which the poet has derived Yet * Was of great use in refuting many ofl Saal d others i ‘ing the causes of 
such images, may suggest tous ideas ofa more the charges made against this class of our riends and ot oe in are: ing 1c patie es 0 
sublime nature. many of the evils under which they still labor. 


lvice still exist among this people, and that 


population, by politicians and prejudiced per- 


a . . Several subjects to which attention might be 
sons, and we have reason t lieve that sine . 
Items of Intelligence. » and have reason to be e 


: ‘that time it has been useful in vindicating the profitably directed, are noticed in the report, to 
The address of John C. Calhoun, which has so long led which we may have occasion to refer in future. 
been talked of, has at length been adopted by the South- 
ern Members of Congress, and published in the princi- |from other quarters. 

pal journals, | An examination of the work before us, con- 


; , : cual : od rs ave becn crowned 
It is considered a dvcument which has for its object/firms the favourable state of things revealed half of the colored race, ha vet to 


the dissolution of the Union. It complains taat the ‘by the publication of 1837, while it affords with a good measure of success, we think is 
¢ 857, ‘ S| 


Northern States have, by legislation and otherwise 4 ‘hile it j atly b 
' sli se, pre- es a ao abundantly evident, while it is greatly to be 
vented the reclamation of fugitive slaves, thus violating gratifying evidence of the advancement of the 


the Compact by which the Union is held t g-ther—‘colored people in intelligence and morality. |desired that no difference of Sentrmnent Sper 
that they have adopted resol..tions through their local) Within the past ten years, the records from doctrinal or other questions, between the 
legislatures directing their representatives to protest 5 
agaiust the further extension of slavery. &c. Other ' tig 
considerations are urged and supported with the ability |*he number of beneficial societies 


| } » seth 1} ‘ 1] « } at th 
: PEPtRe: , Pr s distinct bodics, will abate the 
of the autho of the Aciress, andan urgent appeal is|@id in times of sickness and destitution has|>e regarded as d , 


made to the South to be united upon this subject, and increased from 80 to 106. linterest of all classes in a concern, which has 


general character of this people, when assai , I F a oe 
That the previous efforts of Friends, both in 


‘their individual and collective capacity, on be- 


. . . . seve visions into which the Society 1s 
ithe prisons show a decrease in crime, while|*° eral divisio oe y 


ivi hi ave caused themt 
for mutnal 2°W divided, and which have caused them to 
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from an early period of its history been near to| Masters of it. It isnow very thinly inhabited. 
—Daily News. 
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press has done for the commerce in literature 
in its various forms what the mule andthe Jac- 
—— quard loom have done for the commerce in 
silk; it has made it accessible to all at the same 
time it is sought by all. Can a stronger argu- 
An intelligent bookseller, who has been many | ment be framed for a moral, intelligent, and 
Thursday, the 4th of January, was the Jew-| years conversant with the industry of the litera-/Christian press, when the universal mind is 
ish Fast for the siege of Jerusalem, being the| ry hive of London, has made the following |formed by it, and it controlsthe world? What 
10th ‘Thebet, 5609, according to the Jewish| computations of the productiveness of the Bri-|ate a thousand eloquent living voices by the 
reckoning. since the Creation. Theday marks!tish press. There is every reason to believe side of it? 
the reduction of the city by Titus after a long|them quite accurate, however astounding. 
siege, A. D. 70, which was reduced toa heap} The periodical works so'd on the last day of} It may not be generally known that John 
of a. ani a © deal oan a it aa es the ere Cato: er ie ke — the Fitch, the first experimenter with steam as 
served among the Jewish people as a day ofjamount of cash expended in the purchase o . . 
fasting and prayer for the ndiiledilads cl! their) which is $125,000. P These go into Se country|* —— of propelling boats, was for a time @ 
former greatness and influence, but has latter-|in 2,000 packages, a few remaining behind resident of Bucks County, Pennsylvania. While 
ly failen intounobservance. ‘The city of Sera-lover the day. ‘The annual returns of periodi-|there he made his first trials, with a model 
salem is full of interest, yet more to the Jew/cal works amount to $1,500,000. steamboat with paddle wheels in‘a small stream 
than the Christain, closely and intimately con-| The number of newspapers published in the | in Jose 
nected as it is with our holy religion, and all; United Kingdom in the vear 1843, as ascer-| . 7h 
the great events which make the Bible so re-)through the Stamp Office, was 447; the num- Daniel Lengetreth of Warainister,,- Backs 
markable a history. It dates back far beyond|ber of stamps issued, which determines the |County, a worthy Friend, who was doubtless 
the days of Joshua, who defeated Adonizedek, | number of copies issued during the year, was) well known to many of our readers, feeling an 


the king of it, and some kave thought it wasas|above sixty millions anda half. The propor-|interest in preserving some account of a man 
ancient as the days of Melchizedek ; certain it: tions were as follows: 





the hearts of all Friends who have felt a deepin- 
terest in the welfare and happiness of mankind. 
-_—»— PRODUCE OF THE PRINTING PRESS. 

SIEGE OF JERUSALEM. 





ph Longstreth’s meadow. The late 


tc : whose life has had an important influence on 
is, however, that its history, since first brougkt| 79 London newspapers, 31,692,092, dern civilization. obtained throuch conv 

to our notice by Joshua—then a powerful 212 English provincial, Te |... Saati tpreeRratee new 
kingdom of Canaan—has been most eventful,| 8 Welsh, 339 500 |Sations with those who were personally known 
it having been nearly thirty times teduced by| 69 Scotch, 5.027.558 | to him, the materials for a series of essays con- 


strong armies, and on several occasions almost) 79 Irish, 6,474,764 taining many interesting incidents of his life. 


totally destroyed. Joshua after taking it, gave! mapas ; 7! 
it tothe tribes of Judah and Benjamin, but| 447 60,592 al Fiaee eostps ep penren eho, ert 10" 


shortly after his death, it was taken by Judah} The number of different papers published |"#! in oe and ree’ tepablished ner 
and burnt. The Jebusites rebuilt and fortified in Great Britain does not compare with the | !alaing much interesting matter which may 


es ek? that a ta Ny blind and | number in the United States, which exceeds |not be accessible from other quarters. 
ame sufficient to defend it. David however,| 1,000; but the circulation of some of the Lon- a 

became master of it, and during his reign and | don papers is immense. The price of the En- FORE SEY SO ES en ee 
that of Solomon, it was greatly enlarged and | glish papers is five pence each ; so that the sum| The ancestors of this remarkable and ex- 
became exceedingly populous, though it does | annually expended in new8papers is about|!taordinary man were originally from Saxony 
not seem ever to have been more than four $6,250,000 ; above six millions of dollars. The|in the north of Germany. They migrated to 
miles and a half within the walls. Under Re-| quantity of paper required for the annual sup- | England and settled in Essex on the north 
hoboam, it was taken and pillaged by Shishak.| ply of the newspapers is 121,154 reams; some |side of the river Thames, where they vesided 
Under Amaziah, it was taken by Joash king of of the paper is of an enormous size, The|at Braintree, a town 40 miles N. E. of London, 
Israel. The Assyrians took it in the time ofjdifference in reading matter and in the extent,from whence his great grand-father, Joseph 
Manasseh, Pharaoh-necho entered it, but we/of reading in three hundred and seventy-five | Fitch, came to Windsor township in Connecti- 
do not learn that he plundered it, when he made years is seen in the following facts. Ina pe-|cut during its early settlement ; and where his 
Jehoiakim king. Nebuchadnezzar ravaged it! tition addressed to the Pope in 1471 by Sweyn- descendants continued to reside until within a 
more than once, and after a seige of about two!|helm and Pannartz. printers at Rome, the y | few years since, when they emigrated to the 
years, burned it with fire in the 11th year of | bitterly complain of the want of deman‘ for |“ Western Reserve”? in the State of Ohio. 
Zedekiah. Itthen lay in ruins upwards of 100 their books, their stock amounting to 12,000; “ The unfortunate John Fitch”? was born on 
years, when Nehemiah, Eliashib anda great) volumes; in the petition they gravely say: the line between Hartford and Windsor town- 
many others, repaired its walls, and it became|* You will admire how and where we could |ships, on the night of the 2st of January, 1743, 
populous. It was next taken by stratagem by| procure a sufficient quantity of paper, or even old style. ‘To use his own language, he was 
Ptolemy, wo carried off vast multitodes of the| rags, for such a number of volumes.’ And|* one of the most singular men, perhaps, that 
inhabitants to Egypt, Antiochus Epiphanes| yet about 1.200 reams of paper would have | Was born at this age.” , 

ravaged it and slew about 40,000, and sold as\ produced ail the poor printers’ stock of books ! His testimony respecting his father was 
many more to be slaves. Two years after,/Such has been the change in less than four,“ that a more frugal, saving, and industrious 








Apollonius took it and put to death multitudes! centuries. man, and one possessed with the quintessence 
of the inhabitants. Judas Maccabeus re-took! The estimated annual sales of different|of honesty, perhaps New England never bred, 
it and greatly improved it. Pompey, the Ro-/ publications are as follows: ‘and for one of his opportunities and education 
man, took it about 60 years before our Saviour’s| New books and re-prints, $2,178,000| he had a considerable knowledge in Astrono- 
death. ‘I'wenty-four years after it was taken, Weekly publications, not |my, mathematics, and Natural Philosophy.” 
by Socius, the Roman, and Herod. About A,| newspapers, 500.000) His mother’s name was Sarah Shales, of 
D. 70, after a terrible seige, it was reduced to) Monthly publications, 1,500.000| Bolton, Connecticut, and her death occurred 
ea heap of ruins by Titus, and for the next 200 Newspapers, 6,250,000! when he was under 5 years of age, and “ was 
years it ora Jually improved, anew city anda the greatest loss he ever met with.”” He learn- 








Christian church being built on Mount Calvary. | Total, $10,423,000/ed to make wooden clocks and brass sleeve 
In A. D. G14, the Persians took the city, and | In 1743. the sales of books, periodicals, and, buttons with Benjainin & Timothy Cheany, 
90,000 Christains were sacrificed to the malice newspapers hardly amounted to $590,000, per and when of age he engaged in the manufac. 
of the Jews: bat it was soon re-taken by He-|\annum. The increase is twenty fold. The/ture of potash, which proved to be a ruinous 
raclius, the Roman Emperor, when the previ-| reason is found in the diffusion of knowledge.|concern. When about 25 years of age he 
ous massacre wes terribly retaliated. In 627,/The whole course of English literature has| married Lucy Roberts, by whom he had a son, 
the Arabic Saracens seized on it, and held it| been that of gradual and certain spread froma named Shaler, and a daughter named Lucy. 
until 1079, when the Seljukian Turks took it}few to the many—from !nxury toa necessa-| They both moved to Ohio some years aga, 
from them. In 1099 Godfrey of Bouillon,|ry ; as much as the spread of the cotion or the| Where Shaler married and had several child- 
with his crusaders, wrested it from these. Talsilktrade. Henry VIII. paid what was equal) ren, and in the spring of 1842 he died at Hart- 
1187 Saladin, the Sultan of Egypt, took it from)in our day to $30 a yard fora silk gown for} ford, Ohio. Lucy is married to Cel. James 
the crusaders. In 1517 the Ottoman Turks| Anne Boleyn. Now the thousands boy their} Kilbourne, of Northington, Obio, and they 
took it from the Exzyptians, and still remain! silk gowns for fifty cents ayard. The printing | have likewise several children. 
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In consequence of disastrous speculations Office at Washington City, and where it was the lives of eight other persons, who were all 
and domestic troubles he bid a final adieu to, burnt with the Office in December, 1836. ‘doomed to a cruel death in order, as the Indians 
his native soil of New England on the 18th of It is proposed to continue the subject in a'supposed, to appease the manes of their 1ecent- 
January, 1769, and after many vicissitudes, he few brief sketches, in the absence of a regular ly murdered friends. 
finally settled at Trenton, New Jersey, entirely authentic biography of this great mechanical} His first step was to conciliate the favor of 
pennyless, where he learned the silversmith genius, as but little that has appeared in print|their chief, Buffalo, by ornamenting his powder 
business of James Wilson, who becoming in- respecting him from the time of C. D. Col-|horn with curious devices as they wandered 
temperate and consequently neglectful of his den’s Life of Fulton to the present day has the|through the wilds; this, with other little atten- 
business, his tools and effects were seized upon stamp of authenticity and veracity on its face.|tions, secured his lasting friendship, and in- 
and sold by the Sheriff. John Fitch having es-| When the British came over Schuylkill, after,duced him, in order to save the life of Fitch, to 
tablished his character for 1npustry and non- the battle of Brandywine, he buried what sil-|take measures to secrete them all til! the anger 
esty prevailed upona friend to loan him money ver and gold he had under a large chestnut/of the other Indians was appeased by presents 
enough (about £40) to purchase the tools and tree on Charles Garrison’s farm, in the night|obtained through the British Commandant, 
set up business on his own account. He car-|by the light of a candle and lanthorn. He Major Duposters. 
tied on silversmithing pretty extensively, by was observed by a negro man, who, prompted; While he was a close prisoner at Fort De- 
punctuality and honesty—having come to the by curiosity, examined the spot and discovered troit, he earned $3 with this magic graver by 
wise conclusion that “the best way to make the specie, which he plundered and gave to a ornamenting a variety of articles for the offi- 
the world believe him to be honest, was to be| white scamp, the son of a respectable farmer cers, which enabled him to lay in a good store 
the very thing itself.” It has been asserted in the neighbourhood, and eventually agreed /of edibles for his voyage down the lakes to 
on good authority, that he had the best set of|to divide the booty between them. After the|Fort Erie, nearly opposite to where the city 
silversmith tools then in America, and enjoyed | British left Philadelphia “ poor Fitch” went to|and port of Buffalo is now situated. From this 
a greater run of business than any silversmith disinter his treasure, and discovered his Joss,|place he was sent to Prison Island, which is 
in Philadelphia. In proof of which assertion and found that but very little of it could be re-|situated in the rapids of the river St. Lawrence, 
he had a clear property to the amount of £800|covered—the young man’s father, however, opposite to Cotedelac, and 45 miles above 
at the breaking out of the Revolutionary War| agreed to make up a certain part of the amount Montreal. He arrived with about 20 other 
in 1775. His usual practice was to start out which Fitch took and agreed to waive a pro- | prisoners on the 25th day of May, and re- 
on foot with 30 pounds weight of silver work secution on conditions that the rogue should| mained there till early in October, when they 
on his back (worth £200) and go from house leave these parts, and never again return. were exchanged and sent down to Quebec and 
to house and vend it, at the same time clean-| John Fitch undertook to supply Washing-|then shipped for Boston, where they arrived 
ing and repairing clocks and various articles/ton’s army with provisions, and took in return after a voyage of great privations and incredi- 
in his line till the whole was disposed of; he|/Continental paper which he kept on hand one ble sufferings. He then wended his way back 
would then return with a load of silver, taken| year, till $4000 of it depreciated to $100 which |again to Warminster, and went directly to the 
in exchange, and go to manufacturing a new/|severe loss greatly distressed him. After the|log shop, where the meeting with his warm 


lot of wares. 

As the war progressed, his business had been 
gradually merging into gunsmithing, which in 
the month of June, 1776, he prosecuted so ex- 
tensively as to employ about 20 hands con- 
stantly in repairing and making of fire arms, 
swords, bayonets, &c. He continued this bu- 
siness until the British came to Trenton, when 


he fied into Bucks County, Pennsylvania, to 
the house of John Mitchell, near Attleborough. 

The British were extremely anxious to se- 
cure his person on account of his expertness 


American Army left Valley Forge, he return-|hosom friend, Cobe Scont, (who had supposed 
‘ed to Trenton, in order to gather up the rem-|him dead) was very affecting, as related to me 
inant of his tools, which he brought to Cobe}by an eye witness, Jonathan Delany, who was 
Scont’s shop and kept to his business of silver-|at work there at the time. “It was,’’ said he, 
smithing about a year. \*on a rainy Saturday, that Fitch opened the 
In the Spring of 1780 he went to the West|shop door, and he and Cobe rushed into each 
and obtained tho appointment of Deputy Sur-|others arms and gave ventto their emotions by 
i\veyorin Kentucky. On their way down the|a flood of tears.” 
‘Ohio in flat boats, they were fired into from} A fellow prisoner, John Burnet, of Kentucky, 
(both sides of the river by about 30 Indians,;came with him, and he being a member of the 
'which wounded one of their party, killed one} Baptist Church they both the next day attend- 
cow and wounded two more, also fourteen of/ed Southampton Baptist meeting, and had 


| 


in gunsmithing; but finding the bird had|their horses were wounded. The place was| public thanks returned tothe Throne of Grace, 


below the mouth of the Big Sandy. The ap- by Parson David Jones, for their safe delivery 
breaking his desk, &c., with the butts of their) pointment of Deputy Surveyor enabled him to/from captivity. 
muskets. After a brief stay near Attlebo-|lay warrants on the choicest lands, which were (To be continued.) 
rough, he, for the better security of his person,|duly recorded the next Spring, after which he eat 
passed on to Charles Garrison’s, in Warmin-| returned to Bucks County and collected about|™*4PES AND OCCUPATIONS OF COLORED PEOPLE 
ster township, Bucks County, and eventually! £150 of his debts in specie, which was invest-| : Se enone eens . 
went again to silversmithing in Cobe Scont’s|ed in a cargo of flour at Pittsburg, and he! The retufns enable us to state the occupations 
wheelwright shop, and taught Cobe the trade. /|started down the Ohio in a fla: boat on the 18th of 3358 men and 4249 women, who form, it is 
It was in this log shop that Fitch made his|of March, 1782. They had the misfortune to| probable, about four-fifths of the able bodied 
model steamboat WITH PADDLE WHEELS exactly | run the boat aground on an Island just below| population, above 21 years of age. These oc- 
as they are now used, and for which Robertithe mouth of the. Muskingum river, a may be thus classified. 
Fulton obtained the credit after Fitch’s death,|/they unloaded and lashed along-side of the Is- Occupations of the Men. 
and for which his heirs are now trying to ob-/land. Early the next morning they were at-|Mechanics 
tain a grant from Congress of upwards of|tacked by a band of hostile Indians, who fired |Labourers 
$76,000. ‘into the boat and killed two of the crew. The | Seafaring men 
This model was tried on a small stream in remaining nine being unable to cut the lash-|Coachmen, carters, &c. 
Joseph Longstreth’s meadow, about half ajings of the boat owing to the galling fire kept| Shop keepers and traders 
mile south of Davisville in Southampton town-|up when any one dared to show himself above Waiters, cooks, &c. 
ship, and realized every expectation. ~ The | deck, were compelled to surrender themselves Hairdressers 
machinery was made of brass by Fitch, with|up as prisoners of war. Various 
‘the exception of the rappte warets which} They were marched through the then wilder-| 
were made of wood by Nathaniel B. Boileau) ness for 12 days, bareheaded, to Lake Erie and | 
whilst on a visit (during vacation) from Prince-| thence by canves to Detroit, where they gave| 
ton College. He was afterwards Secretary of|the British Commandant the news of the sur-| The principle occupations are as follows: 
State during Governor S, Snyder’s adminis. | render of Cornwallis at Yorktown. They were boot and shoe makers 113, bakers 7, carpenters 
tration, and now resides at Hatborough, Mont.|the first white prisoners taken after William-|33, cabinet makers 17, blacksmiths and work- 
gomety Co., Pa. .|son’s massacre of the unoffending and peacea-|ers in metal 9, tailors 13, sailmakers 18, tan- 
Fitch conceived the idea in April, 1785, ex | ble Moravian Indians at Muskingum. This|ners 14, bricklayers 5, plasterers 10, painters 
ecuted drawings—made the model—tried it,|circumstance exhibits in strong colours the/and glaziers 10, basket and mat makers 9, 
and laid it before Congress in August and de- force and energy of character inherent in John dyers and hatters 7, engineers 5, second-hand 
posited itavith the American Philosophical So-| Fitch, who had the ability and address to save |clothes dealers 52, furniture dealers 22, confec- 
ciety in Philadelphia, in September, 1785./not only his own life, like the renowned John tioners and cake sellers 34, hominy dealers 52, 
From whence it found its way to the Patent Smith, the early pioneer of Virginia, but also hucksters 11, cooks, tavern, oyster and eating 


flown, they destroyed his tools and furniture— 
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house keepers 77, waiters 453, musicians 32, be required to make the purchase; and dona-|the cost of war &c. which are worthy of notice 
preachers 22, schoolmasters 11, bleeders, den- tions towards the object will be received by —the following is an extract from his speech 
tists, physicians and herb doctors 19, coachmen Rebecea S. Hart, Treasurer, 7th St. below,as reported in the New York Tribune. 


111, carters and draymen 157, labourers and Spring Gard din hina ethila thee eahltibes! 
jobbers 603, porters 444, hod carriers 102, ee ee I | This business of Recruiting of Armies de- 


work in brick yards 70, wood sawyers 76, ste- Ts of this paper, at No. 4 North Sth Street. | mands earnest consideration and revision, 


vadores 57, white washers 40, raggers and The Fourth Annual Report of the Acting| Why should it cost us, in a season of profound 
boners 51. ai Committee. Peace, some thirty-eight thousand dollars ? 
In 1838 a pamphlet was published contain-| aaa — bis We require some twenty-five hundred to three 
ing a directory of colored mechanics and trades-| The Association originally instituted for the thousand recruits per annum, and here isa 
men, which furnishes us with a point of com-| assistance of indigent Females have attain- charge of some fifteen dollars per head for pro- 
parison. I[tcontained the names of 506 mecha-|ed the fourth winter of its existence, and con-|cyring them. But nobody else pays anythin 
nies and tradesmen, of whom 207 were master |tinues to realize our expectations in enabling jike this for merely persuading able-bodied 
workmen, and 299 journeymen. In a note|us to afford employment to many, whose ageimen to enter his service—nothine like it. Let 
appended to the Register it is stated, that one or physical inability prevents them from eQ-'o man advertise in any of our grea! cities 
half of the latter work as journeymen, and the |gaging in more arduous labour, and the IM) « Men Wanted,” and he will directly havethem 
rest from choice or necessity follow other occu-| provement made by some in sewing, has qua-| swarming around him by thousands, no matter 
pations. The number working at their trades lified them to obtain a more comfortable liveli- how repulsive the service nor how scanty the 
in 1838, may therefore be stated at 357 ; ac- hood during the interim of our meetings. .. |pay. And yet we must pay thirty-eight thous- 
cording to the recent enumeration the corres-}_ A benefit having resulted last year from visit-| and dollars per annum for inducing three thou- 
ponding number is 481, being an increase of|ing, at their own houses, those employed, ®\saud toserve us! This fact proves to me one 
of 35 percent. Many of these mechanics and {similar committee was appointed this winter; | of two things—either we require men for a ser- 
tradesmen are excellent and industrious work-|who, by supplying the most destitute with arti-| vice which sober and conscientious men must 
men ; 75 of them own altogether real estate |cles of clothing, and sometimes a donation Of revolt at, or we do not pay for it what it is hon- 
valued at $230,000, and personal estate valued |provisions, have relieved many from imme-| estly worth. I demand therefore, that this be 
at $96,000. |diate want, and 132 garments have been thus) revised and settled upon just principles, Ifthe 


Occupations of the Women distributed. Ye . .| business is wrong, let us give it up ; if it i 
P of | A number of donations have been received. S > Ps BS mae 


an | : fairly paid, raise the compensation ; and pa 
Medewonies ela ae pve eet 2 these soem thirty-eight thousand dollars to those on 
Cooks 173\¢ ; nd. Chose liber Fie steer Othe an  "€| perform the service instead of those who mere- 
Occupied at home 290 all be a an , ae a. wae 4 3 bles ering | induce them to undertake it. Let us begin by 
Do. day’s work 786\. ; aot $150, $100 of which a pee Ped | riking out this item, and see whether we do 
Living in families me ‘si nil ift | t s a f fi . . ion on {hot ae on very well with what men come for- 
Various 72\-¢ on emo ae ee en heel tio s aa Qari teal to serve us freely ; should that fail, let us 
Trades 213\° _ are soi the Association to be distribute jtake proper means to fill the ranks of our ar- 
~13/ among destitute colored persons. These were! 


my, but not by this old system of recruiting. 


Raggers and boners 103) visited by a committee appointed for that pur- For, of all the iniquities and rascalities, com- 


429 ss Sie garments were disposed of in mited in our county, I think those perpetrated 
, 7 : in this business of Recruiting are among the 

Among the occupations are 216 dress mak- We have been enabled to. give employment| most flagrant. I doubt whether this Govern- 
ers, 231 seamstresses, 19 tailoresses, 19 milli-|*° 80 women, whom we deemed proper objects) ment punishes as many frays in all as it incites 


ners, 33 keepers of boarding, eating and oyster of our assistance ; 26 of those we. furnished), maintaining this system of Recruiting. I 
houses, 13 school mistresses, 10 cake bakers,| With work at our rooms, No, 242 Green street! have seen something of it, and been by hear- 
60 white washers, 24 hucksters, 12 confection-|above Seventh, and 54 (some of them petsons) say made acquainted with much more. A sim- 
ers, 9 mat makers, 33 sewers of carpet rags,|f color,) who were unable to attend at the} ple, poor man, somewhat addicted to drinking 

=? 
35 storekeepers, &c. The aggregate numbers |TOoms, were —_— with work at their Ow? awakes from a drunken revel in which he has 
of the occupations thus reported, of the children | homes. An advantage has also resulted from disgraced himself by some outrage or inflicted 


at school, and at service, and of the children|paying the women by the garment, instead of). .¢ injury, or has squandered means essen- 





under five years fall about 2,500 short of the by the day, as heretofore. ltial for the support of his family. He is 
whole enumeration of those above five years The rooms closed for the season on the 7th) ..)amed to enter his home—ashamed to meet 
old. Nearly one half of this number, it will be|0f 4th mo., there having been made— the friends who bave known him a respecta- 
seen, is under 21 ; and the deficiency is readily Garments, 1903 ble and sober man. At this moment of half in- 
explained by the fact, that the ocoupations of Skirts quilted, 5S sanity and utter horror, the tempter besets him 
the heads of families only, are ia many instan- Comfortables, 53 | portrays the joys of asoldier’s fife in the most 
ces reported.—From the Inquiry into the con- _Bed-quilts, 19 hildren’ | glowing and seductive colors, and persuades him 
dition of the people of colour, just published. ae ean. eae wee eS have|'® enlist. Doubtless men have often been made 

Tal tat been placed in the amet the Rosine Aeon ved an roadie respeegs sally 


The 4th Annual Report of the Association| §jation, No. 204 N. Eighth street, above Wood, | !istment ; for there is (or lately was) a bounty 


: i ver will bring i ° 
for the relief and employment of poor Women,| We would recommend them to those whose | Paid a eee ing in an acceptabe re 


has been placed in our hands, with a request area a them a | All aianner of fle thdescasents ark ennstants 
that we would call attention to it throgh the|}O¥™ Clothing, as they are of good Arm ° ly held out—absurd hopes of promotion and glo- 


: : . . ~ . /rial, and will be sold on very reasonable terms. os esigied 4 ; 
» and ; BADIC vt ed—and when not in 
medium of the Intelligencer. This institution) 4. ;: is desirable that the Association should|"Y #7€ incited his right mind, 


is situated in the northern section of the City;)be permanently established, in order that ap-| he dupe is fastened fora term which wil] 


and we cannot better explain its objects, than by|plicants may know where to obtain employ-| Probably outlast Seats mae 
making the following Extracts from the Repor. | fect we believe its object might be more | eads—his famishing chiidren iniplove=Aun 








It will be observed that the Association pro- ee aad a ite ee: oe all in vain. eae must have his bond, and 
pose to purchase the house No. 244 Green|, suitable location, instead of being liable to|the husband and fat gs torn away from them 
Street, inorder that they may have a more per-| removal from year to year. | for years—prcbably OF Ver. This whole 

: ff ee ©. ss,neen J. Pian: Geatare. | business of recruiting is a systematic robbery 
manent location, and carry out more effect ’ Y- |of husbands from their wives fathers from their 
ly their benevolent intentions. We believe| — ‘children, and sons ftom their widowed and 
there are many who have been blessed with| HORRORS AND EXPENSES OF WAR. |dependent mothers. It is not possible that a 
abundance that will rejoice at the opportunity! During a recent discussion in Congress, on|  hriatian People rhe ATi need of such a fab- 
thus presented of enabling our female friends the question of appropriating money, to Sus+| Unite settanchen 2 — this House to 
to enlarge their sphere of usefulness. About)tain military operations. Horace Greeley of| [| desire to present a few facts drawn from 
$2800 in addition to what is now on hand, will| New York made some statements in regard to! official sources with respect to the cost of war. 




































































































































generally, and especially to its cost to this | 
country. With this Congress closes the six- 
tieth year of our National existence under the 
Federal Constitution. During these sixty years 
generally of Peace, with the exception of Indian 
troubles—we have expended, as I learn from 
official sources : 

* For the Army and Armed Forces 
For the Navy and Naval operations 
For Pensions—Revolutionary and 

other 
For the Indian Department 


$566,713,299 44 
209,994,428 04 


61,169,834 57 
48,053,241 22 


Total for warlike purposes #685,950,802 27 

{It may be urged that the Indian service is 
not wholly nor even mainly warlike ; but then| 
itis also to be obneidared. that the pensions 
originating in past wars are certain to absorb 
millions of the future resources of the conntry. 
Besides this period begins soon after the close 
of the long and destructive war of the Revolu- 
tion. The computation is therefore rather un- 
der than over a fair exhibit of the average cost 
of War. 

Can any man estimate the enormous amount 
of good that might have, been effected with 
these Six Hundred and Eighty-Five Millions, or 
even with the half of it, had so much been 
saved from the cost of War? What Schools 
and Seminaries it might have established ! 
What Knowledge it might have diffused! 
What Canals and Railroads constructed. Bear 
in mind that most of it has been expended in 
times of profound Peace. Suppose, then, that 
we had only devoted one-fourth of this aggre- 
gate to warlike preparation, devoting at the 
same time another fourth to the careful, sea- 
sonable and thorough removal of all causes of 
hostility against us on the part of other nations 
—who can doubt that the other half might 
have been saved? And if so, why not begin 
saving now? 








Drep,—On the evening of the 24th instant, 
Exizasetn F., wife of Charles Townsend, Jr. 





A Stated Meeting of the Northern Association 
for the relief and employment of poor women, 
will be held at the Rooms, No. 242 Green 
street, on Seventh day, the 3d proximo, at 3 
o'clock, P. M. 

Lypia Lonestretn, Secretary. 
ee 


A Stated Meeting of the Association of 
Friends for promoting the abolition of Slavery, 
&c., will be held at the usual place on Fourth 
day evening next, the 7th instant, at seven 
o’clock. 

J. M. Extis, 
L. Grttincnam 
Philadelphia, 2d mo. 3d, 1849. 


Clerks. 





RUMAN & SHAW invite the attention of purcha- 

sers to the stock of Hardware at their new store, 
No. 335 Market street, three doors below Ninth, com- 
prising a general assortment of articles used by Builders, 
Cabinet Makers, and Mechanics generally, House- 
keepers utensils, Table Cutlery, Britannia Tea and Table 
Spoons, superior Razors and - Scissors, &c., dcc., which 
will be sold at very reasonable prices. 

2 mo. 1st.—Sm. 





ANSLER’S CONFECTIONARY, No. 136 Arch 
Street, above 6th, south side. At this establish- 
ment may be procured Ice Creams, Jellies and water 
ices of all flavors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 
various descriptions, also a superior article of cream 
candy and confections in general. 
(J Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 
ture of the above articles. 
1 mo. ly. 



















FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 








ANTED.—An active, trustworthy person as a| FRIENDS? MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES—We 


travelling agent for the rale end disposal of 
Friends’ Books, and other useful publications. 
JOHN COMLY, 
Byberry, Pa. 
1 mo. 22d, 1849.—6t. 





LAIN GOODS, PLAIN GOODS.—The balance of| 

our winter stock to be sold at low prices, to make 
room for a large and extensive assortment of goods, suit- 
able for the coming season. We invite Friends to call 
and examine our good, as very particular attention is 
given to the plain trade. 





JOHNS & PAYNE. 


1 mo. 6-tf. N. W. corner 4th and Arch, 


OOD DRY GOODS—FRIENDLY STYLES.— 
EYRE & LANDELI,,8. W. corner Fourth and 

Arch, have endeavoured for the last nine years to estab- 
lish a good store for Plain Goods, where Friends mig! t 
resort and be suited in all kinds of superior Ury Goods 
adapted to their wants, at prices quite reasonable. 
Seal Skin Shawls, Fine Linens, 
Plain Shades of Merinoes, Silks for Friends, 
Plain Thibet Shawls, Quiet De Laines, 
Barcelona Hdkfs. Plain Alpacas, 
Plain Calicoes, Plain Table Covers, 
Neat Ginghams, Good Black Silks, 
Good Gloves only, India Goods, 
Hosiery. very good, Good Flannels. 

E. & L. have annexed the store on Fourth St., which 
gives them a shaw! room, also a merino room, separate 
from main store. Their basement is well stocked with 
Furnishing Linen and Housekeeping Goods ; also mus- 
lins by the piece. 

P. S. Friends can always depend upon meeting with 
the best articles of Cap Crape and Crapleisse, purest Cap 
Gauze, fine Cap muslin, Tarletons, Book Hukfs., all not 
only of the lest quality, but in the best possible order. 
Ist mo. 1-tf. 


| EMOVED.—T. E, CHAPMAN has removed his 
Book and Stationary Store to No.1 South Fifth 
street, where he has just received a fresh supply of new 
and beautiful BOOKS from New York and Boston, suit- 
able for the present season, which he invites his friends 
anc the public generally to call and examine, viz: 
Irving’s Sketch Book, illustrated ; Whittier’s Poems; 
Leaflets of Memory: Read’s Female Poets of America; 
Pictorial Life of William Penn; Christmas Blossoms 
&c. &e. 
Friends’ Almanacs and Marriage Certificates on hand. 
Country Merchantssupplied with School and Blank 
Books at very low prices. 
T. E. CHAPMAN, No.1 South Fifth St. 





FREE PRODUCE STORE, 


REE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES. 
Wholesale and Retail. 

Shirting and Sheeting muslins, heavy and fine. 

Calico, different widths and qualities—various styles. 

Furniture Prints, Satin Stripes. 

Cap Crapes and Cap Lisse. 

“Scotch,” “Manchester,” and Domestic Ginghams. 

Apron and Furniture Checks. Cotton Handkerchiefs 

Cambric and paper Muslins, assorted colours. 

Cotton Twilled Pantaloon Stuffs. Suspenders, 

Canton and Summer flannels. Table Diaper. 
Cloths. 

T willed Cotton bed-spreads and Ticking. 

Irish linens, warranted free from cotton. 

Hosiery, knitting and sewing cotton. 

Satinets. Mouslin de lain, all wool, 

Wadding and cotton laps. Umbrellas, 

A veriety of other articles produced wholly by Frex 
Lanor. 

OS"Expected in a few days, a general assortment ot 
fine hosiery—bleached and brown. 

Teas, carefully selected for families and stores, 

Refined loaf, orushed and pulverized sugar. 

Brown sugar, of good quality, a great variety. 

Superior molasses, sugar house and West India. 

Coffee, (many kinds) chocolate, cocoa, rice, spices, 
confectionary, &c., &c. 

0G” Just received, a few pounds of pure Caraccas 
Chocolate, for invalids. Country merchants supplied 
with free labour goods at advantageous prices, and fami- 
lies, remote from depots of free goods, ordering in con- 
siderable quantities, will be furnished at low rates accord- 
ingly. Tums Casu. 

GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
¢N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia, 6 mo. 29, 1848. 


Oil 


have purchased of the estate of Elijah Weaver the 
entire stock «f Marriage Certificates, beautifully engraved 
ou English parchment, and adapted to maniages by 
Friends’ ceremony, either before the meeting or at private 
houses. We have also purchased the eopper plate, and 
shall keep them for sale in future, at our store, No. 4 N. 
Filth street. 
12th mo. 


Woes Ds’ ALMANACS FOR 1849 —Having 
purchased the entire stuck of the above alinanacs of the 
estate of Elijah Weaver, and having made arrangements 
with Juseph Foulke for their future publication, we ex- 
pect to keep on hand a constant supply. 

Ve J PARSE & C O, No. 4 North 5th St. 


_ W.D. PARRISH & CO. 








HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road, 
abeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. ‘The winter 
term will commence on the 26th of 11th mo., 1848, 
The course of instruction will embrace the usual branches 
of a practical English education. For particulars inquire 
of the Principal, Henry W. Ridgway, or of G. M. JUS- 
TICE, No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWNSEND, 
Baliimore, or M. 8 .FOSTER, Trenton,N. J. 
HE eubscriber takes this opportunity to inform 
Frienps that during the past Fal, he has fitted up 
another room expressly fer the sale of FRENCH MERI- 
NOS, and other pratn Dress Materials, besides LINEN 
FURNISHING GOODS, and that he is now prepared 
to offer to the purchasers of FANCY AND STAPLE 
DRY GOODS, extra inducements, in superior fabrics, 
of handsome ‘styles and at the lowest prices. 

In anticipation of the coming season, he has now ar- 
ranged an extensive variety, many of which are particu- 
larly adapted to the wants of FRIENDS, in kinds too 
numerous to advertise. 

Many of these goods have been purchased at sacrificed 
auction rates, and it is the subscriber's intention of estab- 
lishing a CHEAP FURNISHING STORE, of the best 
make of Linen goods, for Cash. 

CHARLES ADAMS, 

No 79 Arch street, between 2d and 3d, North side. 

P.S, Winter Dress Goods of every kind, reduced in 
price. Ist mo 13th. 


ANTED.—A young Friend about 16 years of 
age, as an apprentice to the retail Drug and 
Apothecary business— one who has had a liberal educa- 
tion. 
For further information apply to the publishers of 
this paper. 
12th mo. 29th, 1848. 4t. 
use, constantly on band a 


CALEB CLOTH 
4th mo. 8th, ly. 





) HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort 
ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
d for sale by 
TER, Family Flour Dealer, 
No. 35 N, 5th St. near Arch. 





JEW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
19 North Fourth Street, have opened and offer for 
sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
triramed in the best manner, the materials of which having 
been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 
terms 4 mo. 1,—+f. 





R EMOVAL,—-Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his friends 
and customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 
No. 19 North Fourth 3t., nearly opposite his former 
place of business; and having for more than twenty 
years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 
business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 
tisfaction. 4mo. 1—tf. 


C. JENKINS & CO.,, Tea Dealers and Grocers 
ey . S. W. corner of Chestnutand Twellth Street. En- 
trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
store, on ‘I'welfth street 7 One of this concern having 
been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton 
gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
but few in any other establishment in this country. 

Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 

ait WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
[ WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
| BEEF, &c. &c., to be nad of 


CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
|Sthmo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. Sih St. near Areb. 











